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THE BEST MAN AND BRIDE—FROM SUMER TO ST. JOHN 
WITH A NEW INTERPRETATION OF JUDGES, CHAPTERS 14 AND 15 


A. VAN SELMS 


HOUGH some fragments of the Code 
of Lipit-Ishtar have been known for 
decades,' the publication of four 
new pieces by F. R. Steele* makes it pos- 
sible to get an idea of the whole of the code 
and offers an opportunity of resuming the 
study of Sumerian laws in relation to 
other oriental codes and customs. 
According to the revised chronology, 
King Lipit-Ishtar reigned from 1868 to 
1857. His kingdom comprised Isin and 
some minor cities in the vicinity. Among 
modern scholars he owes his fame chiefly 
to the lengthy texts which deal with the 
divine worship that he exacted for him- 
self.* The rulers of Isin were the heirs of 
the great kings from the Third Dynasty of 
Ur who proclaimed their own divinity as 
well as that of their forefathers. Part of 
the inheritance which fell to the kings of 
Isin was therefore the claim to divine wor- 
ship. It seems, however, that this was 
more a matter of formalities than a reflec- 


'F. H. Lutz, Selected Sumerian and Babylonian 
Texts (1919), Nos. 100-102; H. de Genouillac, Teztes 
religieux sumeriens du Louvre (1930), p. 34. 

?F. R. Steele, ‘The Code of Lipit-Ishtar,"’ A meri- 
can Journal of Archaeology, 1948, pp. 425-50. 


*H. Zimmern, Kénig Lipit-Iitar's Vergéttlichung 
(1916) 


tion of real greatness. The dynasty of 
Isin is far from imposing, and Lipit-Ishtar 
himself was the end of an anticlimax.‘ His 
successor on the throne of Isin began a 
new dynasty, which did not, however, 
succeed in strengthening the realm. 

One may therefore compare the codifi- 
cation by Lipit-Ishtar® to the reformation 
by Urukagina. That ancient Sumerian 
king also tried to add strength to a shak- 
ing throne by restoring righteousness and 
justice * but he too failed, and no enduring 
results of his effort were seen in the fol- 
lowing generations. The difference be- 
tween Urukagina and Lipit-Ishtar is, 
however, that, whereas until now no ac- 
tual trace has been found of the ancient 
laws of Lagash, the reconstructed Code 
of Lipit-Ishtar gives us some insight into 
the methods of Sumerian law-giving. 

But can C.L. really be considered a 
piece of Sumerian law? That is a problem 
which cannot be solved with our present 

‘C. J. Gadd, History and Monuments of Ur (1929), 
pp. 153 f. 

‘ Hereafter abbreviated ““C.L."’ 


¢‘F. Thureau-Dangin, Die sumerischen und akkad- 
ischen Kénigsinschriften (1907), Urukagina g)—i) (pp. 
44-56). 
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knowledge. It is true that the code, like 
all the official documents of Lipit-Ishtar’s 
reign, has been written in the Sumerian 
language, but that in itself is no proof that 
the C.L. is really a trustworthy rendering 
of ancient Sumerian law. The names of 
Lipit-Ishtar himself and of his four fore- 
fathers and predecessors are Semitic; two 
of them have the theophoric element of 
Dagan.’ From this E. Meyer has already 
conjectured that the first dynasty of Isin 
was of Amoritie descent.* This theory has 
been opposed by L. W. King,’ but on 
arguments which do not seem wholly con- 
vincing. Bohl, who has published some 
tablets which throw new light on the 
dynasty of Isin, does not doubt the Amo- 
ritie origin.'® 

On the other hand, one should not too 
hurriedly make deductions from the 
character of the dynasty as to the char- 
acter of the law. It is possible, of course, 
that the Sumerian appearance of the C.L. 
is what Spengler has called a “historic 
pseudomorphosis,” and that the code re- 
flects in reality Amoritic customary law. 
That would offer an explanation for the 
fact that there is a very strong resem- 
blance between C.L. and C.H., both 
works by Amoritic kings. But one would 
not expect, in Amoritic legal tradition, 
regulations regarding the hire, etc., of 
boats, such as are found in C.H." as well 
as in C.L.“—though unhappily they are 
practically illegible in the latter code. 

As long as ““Amoritic customary law” 

7E. F. Weidner, in B. Meissner, Babylonien und 
Assyrien, IL (1925), 445; the Heidelberg Doctor's the- 
sis of H. Schmékel, Der Gott Dagon (1928), should be 
supplemented now by the new data from Mari and 
Ugarit, cf. provisionally E. Dhorme, Les Religions de 
Babylonie et d’ Assyrie (1945), pp. 165-67, 173. 

*‘ E. Meyer, Geschichte des Altertums, I, 2, 501-2. 

*L. W. King, A History of Sumer and Akkad 
(1923), p. 284 

1 F. M. Th. Bohl, Mededeelingen wit de Leidsche 
verzameling van spijkerschrift-inscripties, I (1933), 21 


27 


1 C.H. § 236—40 2C.L. §4, 5. 


is nothing more than mere hypothesis, we 
had better regard a law written in Sumeri- 
an as a Sumerian law. Historical analogy 
shows that the foreign conquerors of a 
country which has a superior culture do 
not impose their own customs on a con- 
quered population but rather accept, at 
least for their new territory and with some 
necessary modifications, the customs and 
laws prevailing there before the conquest. 
The agreements between C.L. and C.H. 
may also find their explanation in the sup- 
position that both go back to Sumerian 
legal practice. It is even possible to accept 
Steele’s contention, that C.L. had a direct 
influence on C.H." 

On the other hand, there is no reason to 
stress too greatly the Sumerian character 
of the C.L. The word “Sumerian”’ belongs 
more to a linguistic than to a cultural 
category. Almost from the beginning we 
detect highly divergent elements in the 
culture of the plain of the two rivers. So 
it is not too surprising that customs re- 
flected in the C.L. find their analogies in 
countries where there can be no question 
of typical Sumerian influence. 


It is our intention to give one instance 
of the agreement between C.L. and C.H., 
which at the same time may prove a con- 
tribution to the understanding of an O.T. 
passage and even to the exegesis of some 
texts from the N.T. We have in view 
C.L. § 29,'* which follows here in trans- 
lation: 

If a son-in-law has entered the house of his 
father-in-law and has performed the betrothal 
gift, and afterwards they have made him go 
out and have given his wife to his companion— 
they shall present to him the betrothal gift 
which he has brought and that wife may not 
marry his companion.” 

13 Steele, op. cit., p. 430 

4 We follow Steele's numbering of the paragraphs. 


& Several small divergences from Steele's transla- 
tion find sufficient explanation in the following discus- 
sion of this paragraph. 
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This paragraph needs a short commen- 
tary. In the first place it should be stated 
that when our law mentions a “son-in- 
law’ it does not intend to say that the 
young man has already married. Van 
Praag” distinguishes between the agree- 
ment to marriage, which according to him 
in C.H. is reached by the acceptance of 
the “betrothal gift”’ (nig-mussa in C.L. 
tirhatu in C.H.), and the consummation 
by copula carnalis. As soon as a man has 
given the betrothal gift, Van Praag main- 
tains, he is called “‘son-in-law.”’ The iden- 
tity of nig-mussa and tirhatu is manifest 
from a Sumerian-Babylonian glossary.'’ 
But then it is clear from our text that the 
young man is called “son-in-law” even 
before he has presented the betrothal gift! 
When entering the house of his father-in- 
law, he is already described as a mussa- 
dumu.'8 

It is very instructive to compare on this 
point the beginning of the analogous para- 
graph from C.H. (§ 161): “If a man has 
caused to bring a present to the house of 
his father-in-law.” The future bridegroom 
is called simply “a man’”’ (awelum, “‘a free 
citizen’’); the code recognizes the fact that 
at the moment when he presents his gift 
he has no status at all. But even here the 
future father-in-law is already denoted by 
the word emum, though according to Van 
Praag he only becomes an emum by ac- 
cepting the gift and indorsing the agree- 
ment by that acceptance. It is indisput- 
able, however, that as long as the future 
groom is not yet a “son-in-law,” the 
father of his chosen one cannot be called 
a “father-in-law.”” When the code calls 
the young man simply “a man,”’ it should 
also call the other “a man.” ‘“Father-in- 


“ 

’% A. van Praag, Droit matrimonial Assyro-Baby- 
lonien (1945), p. 150 

" ana ittidu 7, 11, 41. 

'* Steele is probably right when he guesses that 
mussa-dumu has the same meannig as mussa alone, 
namely, ‘‘son-in-law"’ (op. cit., p. 442, n. 90). 


law” and “son-in-law”’ are, of course, cor- 
relates. 

The solution of this anomaly is simple. 
In order to avoid obscurity or laborious 
paraphrasis, the codes anticipate the situ- 
ation that is to come into existence by the 
acts described. In its first words C.H. 
tries to avoid this anticipation, but as 
soon as the other party has to be intro- 
duced, the necessity of anticipation is felt 
by the legislator. There is no reason to 
look for more in this formulation than a 
simple device to make things clear for a 
common reader. Neufeld'® therefore seems 
to be right when he rejects Driver and 
Miles’s theory of an “inchoate mar- 
riage.’”° 

Returning to C.L. § 29, we remark that 
the “‘entering”’ of the house of the future 
father-in-law by the would-be groom is an 
important feature. We may consider it a 
kind of ceremony; it is certainly more than 
a casual visit to the house of somebody 
else. By this ceremony the candidate is 
admitted, at least provisionally, to the in- 
timacy of family life. If we may take lit- 
erally the expression “and afterwards 
they have made him go out,” and there 
seems to be no objection to this, we may 
conclude that for the time being the groom 
is residing with his future father-in-law. 
On the occasion of this ceremonial “‘enter- 
ing,’ the “‘betrothal gift’™ is given. As 
soon as this present is accepted, there is 
an obligation on the (future) father-in- 
law to give his daughter in marriage to the 
donor.” 

Not only the “entering,” but also the 


’ 


"’E. Neufeld, 
(1944), p. 145. 

»G.R. Driver and J. C 
(1935), pp. 167f 

2 That this would be purchase money has been de- 
nied by Van Praag (op. cit., pp. 128-60) on very im- 
portant arguments 

= Happily formulated by Neufeld (op. cit., p. 146: 
the gifts ‘‘create a legally binding contract which was 
discharged by the marriage.” 


Ancient Hebrew Marriage Laws 


Miles, The issyrian Laws 
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acceptance of the gift, has a ceremonial 
character. Therefore, it is said that the 
betrothal gift has been “‘performed.’’ That 
is certainly bad English, but it seems to 
be the most appropriate rendering of the 
expression nig-mussa-ag,** in which the 
verb ag means “to perform,”’ used espe- 
cially in connection with rites.*4 Further 
on in our paragraph the same gift is men- 
tioned, but now not as an element in a 
ceremony, but as a certain financial value; 
therefore, two other verbs are used, which 
we render by “‘to present” and “to bring.” 

Most important is the prohibition 
against giving the girl in marriage to the 
“companion” of the rejected suitor. The 
word “‘companion”’ (kuli) here cannot be 
taken in the general sense of “friend” or 
“playmate.” If that were the case, the 
chances of marrying would be very slight 
for a girl with an unreliable parent. In the 
small circle to which C.L. introduces the 
reader—the society of a middle-sized 
town and its dependencies—the major 
part of the marriageable youth could 
be regarded in some way or other as 
the “friends” of the disappointed lover. 
Therefore, it is necessary to assume here 
a more special meaning of the word.” 

In this connection it is of interest that 
the word “companion” is in the singular. 
There is only one man who in relation to 
the groom may be indicated by the word 
“companion.” And he receives that title 
in connection with the marriage rites. 
The conjecture is not too beld that the 


28 Of. Steele, op. cit., p. 443, n. 92; the same expres- 
sion in Thureau-Dangin, op. cit., Gudea e) 5:3 (p. 80) 
for the ceremony on the zag-mu-day, on the occasion 
of the hieros gamos of Ningirsu and Baba. 

*Cf., eg., C. J. Gadd, A Sumerian Reading-Book 
(1924), p. 177: “ag to celebrate, to perform a cere- 
mony."’ 


2s The wider meaning, ‘‘friend,"’ is to be found in A. 
Deimel, Sumerisches Lexicon, II, 4 (1933), 977, and is 
certainly present in Thureau-Dangin, op. cit., Gudea 
i), 4:6 (p. 86); but when Eannatum is called ‘“‘beloved 
friend of (the God) Lugal-uruka"”’ (ibid., p. 20, b) 
2:12), this may refer to the role performed by the king 
at the divine marriage. 


“companion” is somebody who could be 
compared to the “best man” in Western 
marriages. There is somebody, it seems, 
in connection with each marriage, at least 
where the marriage is concluded between 
free people, who plays a part in the mar- 
riage rites, and whose relation to the 
groom is of such a nature that, when the 
marriage is canceled, he may not take the 
girl as a wife for himself. 

There is no indication of the reason 
why the “companion” dare not marry the 
girl. We can only venture some conjec- 
tures. The most probable one is certainly 
that the best man, as the most intimate 
friend of the bridegroom, must show him- 
self at one with the bridegroom in every 
respect. When the bridegroom has been 
repelled, one may expect strained rela- 
tions between him and his former would- 
be father-in-law. The friend should then 
take the side of the disappointed bride- 
groom, and on no account should he enter 
into friendly relations with the man who 
repelled his friend. 

A more intricate explanation can be 
found in a comparison with Jewish matri- 
monial law. The good offices of a best man 
—about which we shall speak again in the 
course of this paper—have a reciprocal 
character: when someone has assisted his 
friend as a best man, he may expect that 
this friend will perform the same office 
for him if he should marry.” The presents 
offered by the best friend to the bridal 
pair are subject to the rule of reciprocity, 
at least those which do not consist of food 
and drink. The reciprocation may even be 
the subject of a legal plea.*’ 

If this reciprocity—at any rate as re- 
gards the office of a best man, though 


*M. Jastrow, A Dictionary of the Targumin, the 
Talmud Babli and Yerushalmi, and the Midrashic Lit- 
erature (1926), 8.v. ‘‘So8btn’’: ‘“The bridegroom's friend 
or best man who offers gifts and is entitled to recipro- 
cation." 


2? Baba Batra, IX, 4: “‘for the (gifts belonging to) 
§asdtn-ship may be exacted in court." 
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not necessarily as regards the gifts—was 
already in existence among the Sumerians, 
it is quite clear why the best man could 
not marry the bride: in such a marriage 
the rejected suitor would have an impor- 
tant function to perform! Unluckily we 
have no proof that the Sumerians had al- 
ready accepted the idea of reciprocity in 
connection with the office of best man. As 
we shall see, C.H. has looked for a reason 
for this prohibition; that certainly proves 
that at least in Hammurabi’s time it was 
no longer obvious. 


This brings us to a discussion of the 
corresponding paragraph in C.H.; § 161 
runs as follows: 

If a man has caused to bring a present to the 
house of his father-in-law and has paid the 
betrothal gift, and his companion has acted 
against him, and his father-in-law has said to 
the husband; “You will not take my daugh- 
ter!’”’—he shall double and render everything 
which was brought unto him, and his compan- 
ion may not take his wife. 


The anticipation of the future situa- 
tion, as reflected in words like “father-in- 
law,” “husband,” ete., has already been 
discussed in the commentary on C.L. 
§ 29. There are several other points, how- 
ever, in which C.H. differs from C.L. and 
which are worth a few notes. 

In the first place, there is no mention of 
the ceremony of “entering’’ the house of 
the future father-in-law. It is only logical, 
therefore, that the Sumerian clause “‘they 
have made him go out” has also been 
changed to “his father-in-law has said to 
the husband: “You will not take my 
daughter!” In accordance with this 
change in custom, it is also said that the 
bridegroom lets the presents be brought, 
whereas in Sumerian law he offers the 
gifts himself. It is not said by whom the 
presents are brought; one would be in- 
clined to suppose that the best man per- 


formed this task, but there is no indication 
whatever that this was really the case. 

We remark further that the Babylonian 
code mentions two kinds of gifts: the 
biblu®* which is the object of the action in- 
dicated by usdbil, “he has let bring,” and 
the tirhatu®® which is “paid” (iddinma). 
Without prejudicing the use of the term 
biblu in the Middle Assyrian laws, we 
agree with Van Praag when he suggests 
the possibility that in our paragraph there 
is no real distinction between biblu and 
lirhatu.*® C.H. often shows words and sen- 
tences as parallels; neither differentiation 
nor exhaustive enumeration is the inten- 
tion but simply the giving of a few terms 
or examples in order to cover the whole 
range of possibilities. 

The etymology and legal meaning of 
tirhatu have been a subject of discussion 
for many years." For our purpose we do 
not need to go into these extremely diffi- 
cult questions. We remark only that, 
whereas the Sumerian wording indicated 
that the offering and acceptance of the be- 
trothal gift was a ceremony, C.H. simply 
speaks of the “paying”’ of that gift. This 
may be an indication that instead of the 
ceremony, which is the more primitive 
way of confirming an agreement, the offi- 
cial payment has become customary, 
which also implies, of course, the render- 
ing of a duly indorsed receipt. 

Whereas the Sumerian code rules only 
that the presents must be sent back, C.H. 
exacts a sort of penalty from the parent; 


* Cf. V. Scheil, Recueil de lois assyriennes (1921), 
p. 120; Driver and Miles, op. cit., pp. 179, 472. 

2* Cf. the quoted works by Neufeld and Van Praag: 
on the origin of the word (and also of mussa) see M. 
David, ‘“‘Betrachtungen zur Leidener Keilschrift- 
sammilung,’’ Revue d'histoire du droit, XIV, 8-10, of 
the separate edition (against P. van der Meer, Revue 
d’ Assyriologie, 1934, pp. 121 ff.); a reply to David, in 
favor to Van der Meer's theory, in Van Praag, op. cit., 
pp. 129f.). 

* Van Praag, op. cit., p. 156. 

* Of. n. 29 above; see also Driver and Miles, op. 
cit., pp. 145 f.; M. Burrows, The Basis of Israelite Mar- 
riage (1938), pp. 53-55 
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the disappointed bridegroom receives 
double his gifts. We may consider this 
material gain as a kind of compensation 
for the social loss he suffers; for a rejected 
bridegroom is not only an easy object for 
ridicule but his chances of an advanta- 
geous match have been diminished by 
such a rebuff. At the same time the unreli- 
ability of parents is to some extent 
checked by this regulation. 
Notwithstanding all these differences 
between C.L. and C.H., the main trend of 
both paragraphs is the same: the “com- 
panion”’ is not allowed to marry the bride. 
This is certainly the most important 
point, and in both instances it stands, as 
the clause of supreme interest, at the end 
of the paragraph. There is no doubt as to 
the identity between the Accadian ibru 
and the Sumerian kuli.* We may infer, 
therefore, from the reasons given in our 
discussion of C.L. § 29, that bru has here 
also the special meaning of “best man.” 
Whereas C.L. simply forbids the mar- 
riage of the best man with the bride, C.H. 
seems to prohibit it only in the case of the 
“companion” who is actively concerned 
in the failure of the intended marriage. 
His action is described in the word ug-dar- 
ri-zu. Most scholars have derived this 
word from the root q-r-s-,** and trans- 
lated it by “he slandered him.” But it is 
only the expression Gkil garsi (“‘slander- 
er’) which has a connection with the idea 
of “slandering,” not the verb gardsu (“to 
pinch off’’) in itself, of which an intensive 
form has not up to the present been 
found.** A minor objection might be that 
the word has no object; we should have ex- 


32 See the numerous references in Deimel, op. cit., 
p. 977 

33 So, eg., R. F. Harper, The Code of Hammurabi 
(2d ed., 1904), p. 181; C. H. W. Johns, Babylonian and 
Assyrian Laws, Contracts and Letters (1904), p. 57. 


“OC Bezold, Babylonisch-Assyrisches Glossar 
(1926), s.v. “‘qardsu,"’ rightly omits the intensive form 
and its reflexive, and does not give the meaning ‘‘to 
slander,’’ G. Howardy, Clavis Cuneerum (1933), No. 
67, 5 still has it 


pected uglarrisusi. So it seems better to 
look for another root, and the verb gari 
then recommends itself. It has the general 
meaning of “‘to act in a hostile way,” and 
may, according to Bezold,®*® be used also 
as a legal expression. The intensive form 
has the meaning of “to counteract”’; about 
the same meaning which, one may sup- 
pose, II2 has here, perhaps with the shade 
of meaning “for personal advantage.” The 
form of the suffix -zu instead of -Su is 
not uncommon in C.H.* 

But in this connection there is another 
problem which is of more importance. 
May one consider the clause “‘and (if) his 
companion has acted against him” as a 
conditio sine qua non? In other words 
would it be the intention of the legislator 
that as a general rule the best man in such 
a case should be allowed to marry the 
bride, except that he should be prohibited 
from so doing if he has acted contrary to 
the interests of the original bridegroom? 
That would imply that the disappointed 
bridegroom would have to prove that his 
best man had acted in such a way—which 
was of course impossible. The “slander- 
ing’ or “acting against’’ would not of 
course take place in the presence of the 
bridegroom; the only possible witnesses 
would be the bride herself and her family 
—whose interest would be in proceeding 
with the marriage with the former best 
man. 

So it seems that we have not to take 
this clause too literally. It is more a de- 
scription of what might happen in such 
circumstances than a real condition with- 
out which there would not be a case. Fur- 
ther support for this meaning may be 
found in the fact that C.L. § 29 has no 
such sentence. One gets the impression 
that the Babylonian legislator felt the 


*% Bezold, op. cit., s.r. 


% Cf., e.g., the form wa-ar-ka-zu and the frequent 
wa-ar-ka-za 
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need of explaining why such a prohibition 
existed; therefore, he invented the “coun- 
teraction’”’ clause, which shows a certain 
moralistic trend which is in accordance 
with the general tendency of Hammu- 
rabi’s reign.*” 


Now we turn to the O.T. The story of 
Samson’s marriage is well known, espe- 
cially in connection with the problem of 
the so-called sadiga-marriage.** More re- 
cent scholarship denies that traces of this 
form of marriage are to be found in the 
0.T.** But here we are interested in an- 
other feature: the thirty “‘companions”’ 
who are brought to Samson by the men of 
Timnath.*® The word used here, méréa‘,* 
is comparatively rare in the O.T. The oc- 
currence of the word in Prov. 12:26 and 
19:4 and Job 6:14 is uncertain. In Prov. 
19:7 the general rendering “friends” 


seems most appropriate. In the other in- 
stances, apart from Samson’s story, where 


this word is found, viz., Gen. 26:26 and 
II Sam. 3:8, it is a title for one of the 
highest dignitaries of a royal court.” 

The custom of appointing a certain 
number of youths as “companions” to 
the bridegroom during the (usually sev- 

7 F. M. Th. Bohl, King Hammurabi of Babylon in 
the Setting of His Time (1946), p. 22 

**The term was introduced by W. Robertson 
Smith in his Kinship and Marriage in Early Arabia; in 
the new edition of this work by 8. A. Cook (1903) a 
note by I. Goldziher on p. 93 makes it quite clear that 
there is no such thing as a sadigqa-marriage among the 
Arabs. The beena-institution in Ceylon of course 
stands outside this criticism 


** Neufeld, op. cit., pp. 63, 64, considers Judg. 14:1 
ff. as an instance of the errébu-marriage, but he denies 
any connection with the beena-institution; A. Schulz, 
Das Buch der Richter und das Buch Ruth (‘Die Heilige 
Schrift des A.T.,"’ II 4, 5 (1926]), on 14:8 denies that 
from 15:1 it may be deduced that it was not Samson's 
intention to bring his wife to his own home 

“ Judg. 14:11. It is not clear how R. H. Kennett, 
Ancient Hebrew Social Life and Custom (1933), pp. 20, 
21, could find in this passage a mention of bridesmaids. 

“On the grammatical form of the word see E. 
Konig, Historisch-kritisches Lehrgebdude der Hebra- 
ischen Sprache, LI, 1 (1895), 116 

“ The word réé also occurs in that special mean- 
ing: II Sam. 15:37, 16:16; | Kings 4:5. Of. also réa‘ in 
I Chron. 27:33. 
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en)** days preceding the consummation of 
marriage has often been illustrated from 
modern folklore among the Arabic-speak- 
ing population of the East.‘ It is only 
natural that one of the companions takes 
the lead; he is called the wazir (vizir) of 
the bridegroom, who is himself during 
these days regarded and treated as a sul- 
tan. The wazir, therefore, is the méréa* in 
the strictest sense of the word; one might 
ask whether the title “friend of the king”’ 
in Israel and Egypt does not find its origin 
in the office of “best man” performed by 
such a dignitary on the day of the king’s 
wedding.” When mentioning the thirty 
companions, the ancient versions use 
common words for friends: sodales, hetair- 
ous (LXX A); klétous (LXX B); h*bérin 
(Targum Jonathan). The Peshitta, how- 
ever, already has here the word susbiné, 
‘‘paranymphs,” about which see later in 
this section. 

When Samson in his wrath has left 
the scene of the bridal festivities, the 
bride is given in marriage to “his com- 
panion” (mérééhi) “who had performed 
for him the offices of a best man” (>*sér 
réd 1ld).47 Here the ancient versions be- 

43 Neufeld, op. cit., pp. 148-50 


“J. G. Wetzstein in Zeitschrift far Ethnologie 
(1873), pp. 287 ff.; A. Musil, Arabia Petraea, LII 
(1908), 195, 205: J. Bourrilly, Eléments d'ethnographie 
Marocaine (1932), pp. 61-65; etc 

«6 [t is certainly remarkable that in Il Sam. 15:37 
and 16:16 and I Kings 4:5 the Targum (not the Pe- 
shitta!) renders réé as the title of a dignitary by 
sasbtnd; it is also worth noting that in the innumerable 
parables taken from the office of a s4ébtn as found in 
the midrashim the bridegroom is nearly always a king 
or a king's son; cf. for some of them J. Buxtorf, Lezi- 
con Chaldaicum, Talmudicum et Rabbinicum (1639), 
8.0 

“The word is vocalized so in the London Poly- 
glott; we should prefer of course habrin. Cf. on the vo- 
calization of our printed editions of the Targumin the 
remarks by P. Kahle, The Cairo Geniza (1947), pp. 
127-29 

4? Little can be said in defense of the rendering of 
the Authorized Version, which makes Samson the sub- 
ject: “ his companion, whom he had used as his 
friend,’" though this translation resembles that of 
LXX B and is still mentioned as an alternative by 
Gesenius-Buhl, Hebrdisches und Aramdisches Hand- 
wdrterbuch (17th ed., 1921), p. 766. 
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come quite interesting. The Vulgate has: 
unum de amicis eius et pronubis, a very 
free rendering which shows that the trans- 
lator felt that the sodales had a proper 
function to fulfil, but that he did not con- 
sider the new bridegroom as the most pre- 
eminent among them; he is only one of 
them. LX.X B has heni toon philoon autou, 
hoon ephiliasen: “one of his friends which 
(plural) he loved.’’ This translation is col- 
orless, and the idea that Samson “loved” 
these fellows of one week seems hardly 
credible. Much better is the rendering of 
LXX A: toot numphagoogooi autou, hos én 
hetairos autou: “to his best man, that was 
his friend.’”’ Though the relative clause 
could be rendered better, the mention of 
the numphagoogos shows that the trans- 
lator has understood that the bride is 
given in marriage to a very special person. 
The Greek verb from which the substan- 
tive has been derived denotes especially 
the conducting of the bride to the house 
where the bridegroom will meet her; in 
Moroceo this duty falls to the wazir.** 

Targum Jonathan has here: lidhabréh 
dah?wa sdsbénéh. So he clings to the 
translation habrd for ““companion,’’ chosen 
in verse 11; but by the relative clause he 
shows that he understands quite well what 
is happening here: “‘to his friend that had 
been his best man.” Here we have the 
same word for ‘best man” as we have al- 
ready found in the Peshitta version of 
verse 11, rendered “‘paranymphs” by us. 

In this verse the Peshitta has again the 
same word as a rendering of méré@@hi, 
namely, sésbinéh; but erroneously it con- 
nects the relative clause to Samson’s 
bride: “‘Samson’s wife, which he loved.” 
The Hebrew text does not allow such a 
translation. 

In 15:32 and 6 the same word méréa‘ 
occurs again. The ancient versions trans- 
late it there in much the same way as in 

48 Bourrilly, op. cit., p. 63. 


14:11: the Vulgate has, respectively, 
amico tuo and alteri; LXX A toot sunhe- 
tairoot sou and toot sunhetairoot autou; 
LXX B heni toon ek toon philoon sou and 
tooi ek toon philoon autou; Targum Jona- 
than twice uses forms of the substantive 
h*bar; but Peshitta in both verses again 
gives the word Sisbind. 

The word sisbin*® used here so curious- 
ly by the Aramaic and Syriac translators, 
seems to be of Babylonian origin.®® Prob- 
ably the first to maintain this supposition 
was P. Jensen.*' He compares Bab. susap- 
(b)inu, which has long been considered 
the title of an official,” but in reality seems 
to have only one meaning, viz., that of 
“bridal attendant.’’ Bezold, who gives as 
different forms susapinu, susabinu and 
susapinu, translates ‘“Brautfiihrer’®™ and 
omits every mention of an official. 

In Babylonian the word is a loan from 
Sumerian. Its ideogram*™ is the same as 
for nagiru, a kind of official. According to 


‘** The London Polyglott and Buxtorf, op. cit., vo- 
calize sd5bén; Jastrow, op. cit., J. Levy, Neuhebrdisches 
und Chalddisches Worterbuch (1889), s.c., and G. Dal- 
man, Aramdisch-Neuhebrdisches Handwérterbuch tu 
Targum, Talmud und Midrasch (2d ed., 1922), s.». 
read 4636tn; we prefer with most modern authors (e.g., 
Menorah Worterbuch {1920}, p. 211) the pronunciation 
§a5b6tn, also adopted by 8S. Tschernichovski in his poem 
hahuppa (quoted after Z. Scharfstein, ‘amménu, pp. 
69 f.), but written with gibbas instead of jurég 


* Other etymologies: from idhab, “to chip, to 
chisel"’ (so Jastrow, op. cit., and Levy, op. cit.): or from 
§ibéd, “‘a branch of myrtle” (Sachs, Beitrage, I, 82, 83, 
quoted after Levy, op. cit.), cannot be treated serious- 
ly. 

‘t}In C. Brockelmann, Lericon Syriacum (1895), 
s.v. In Syriac also the meaning ‘‘sponsor at somebody's 
christening’’ developed; prebably from the idea that 
baptism was a spiritual marriage to Christ. 


® F. Delitzsch, Assyrisches Handwérterbuch (1896), 
8.0. “‘susabinu’’; W. Muss-Arnolt, Assyrisch-Englisch- 
Deutsches Handwérterdbuch (1905), s.v. “‘susab(p)inu”: 
even still G. Howardy, Clavis Cuneorum (1933), No 
56, 46 

58 Bezold, op. cit., s.v. ““susapinu.”’ On susapinu as 
a title for gods cf. S. Langdon, Tammuz and Ishtar 
(1914), p. 28, n. 2. 

* R. E. Briinnow, A Classified List of All Simple 
and Compound Cuneiform Ideographs (1889), Nos 
1134 and 6967; B. Meissner, Seltene assyrische Ideo- 
gramme (1910), Nos. 4942 and 4951; Deimel, op. cit., 
Nos. 347, 24; 348, 9. 
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Deimel, the origin of the sign is “ein Ab- 
zeichen des Berufes des nagiru (eine 
Krone? ein Gurtel?).”’ To us the last al- 
ternative appeals most. Howardy® men- 
tions Susuppu, “‘vestis quaedam vel pars 
vestis.”” According to Bezold, the form 
sasuppu exists; in his opinion it may be a 
loan-word from Mitanni.* We prefer to 
connect it with Sumerian susapinu, and 
see in it the name of the piece of clothing 
of which the ideogram of susapinu is a 
picture. The Babylonian equivalent seems 
to be sinu,®’ which among its several 
meanings has two which may be of inter- 
est in this connection: “loins (with 
thighs)” and “a garment for the lower 
portion of the gods (viz., their stat- 
ues).””58 

For a further specification of the gar- 
ment in question there seem to be two 
possibilities. The first would be that we 
have to dv here with a cloth on which the 
blood, which serves as a signum virgini- 
tatis, is received. The importance of this 
exhibit can be seen from Deut. 22:17, and 
may be illustrated, among many instances 
from every part of the world,*® by a de- 
scription of the custom among the Ber- 
bers: “Les femmes entrent dans la cham- 
bre et s’emparent du linge maculé de sang, 
qui est salué par des youyou et promené 
ensuite par tout le village, ou exposé 4 la 
vue des invités.’’®° 

*® Op. cit., No. 504, 292 

* Op. cit., s.v. “iusuppu."’ Bezold's reason for sup- 
posing the word to be borrowed from Mitanni is prob- 
ably the fact that it occurs in a letter of Tudratta of 
Mitanni (J. A. Knudtzon, Die El-Amarna-Tafein 
1908], No. 22, III, 27 and 28). Bezold's variant sasup- 
pu is taken from the same letter, 1, 58, and II, 43; but 
as the object mentioned in I, 58, is made of gold, that 
in Il, 43, of lazulite and other stones, and neither of 
them has the determinative subdtu, which jusuppu has, 


at least in III, 28, we should rather rule out Bezold's 
variant 


* Muss-Arnolt, op. cit., s.v. ““iusupp(bb)u.” 


* Of. K. Talqvist, Die Sprache der Contracte Nabi- 
n@ids (1890), ad Nabu-na‘id 320, 11. 


‘* Cf. the literature mentioned by Neufeld, op. cit., 
p. 100, n. 3. 


© Bourrilly, op. cit., pp. 64, 65. 


An argument for this hypothesis is, cer- 
tainly, that according to the Talmud the 
two sisbinin (of the bride and of the 
bridegroom) had to satisfy themselves 
that there was no cheating in the tokens 
of virginity® and according to a midrash™ 
the sa@sbin of the bride had to keep the ex- 
hibit, so as to be able to defend her against 
future slander. On the other hand, how- 
ever. it is remarkable that TuéSratta, 
among the presents which he sends to 
Egypt on the occasion of the marriage of 
his daughter Tatubepa to Amenhotep III, 
mentions at least two susuppu’s® of which 
one is of linen, the other apparently of an- 
other material. It is highly improbable 
that a bride should get more than one 
cloth on which to receive the signum vir- 
ginitatis! 

Both susuppu’s just mentioned are de- 
scribed as birma kubbi, which should 
probably be rendered by “sewn with 
many-colored threads.’’ The use of many- 
colored threads would not be very appro- 
priate for a cloth on which blood stains 
would have to be shown. It suggests far 
more something which is shown while used 
as a garment. One could think of a loin- 
skirt™ or, rather, a girdle. Kennet® has in- 
ferred from Jer. 2:32 that the unfastening 
of the girdles of the bride by the husband 
was a ceremonial act. We have seen that 
Deimel suggests (a crown or) a girdle as 
the origin of the cuneiform sign for susa- 
pinu. Therefore, though at first sight the 
derivation from the cloth for the signum 


* bKetObdt, 12a 

* Tanhuma on Num. 16:28 

* Cf. n. 56 above. The way in which the word is 
written in Tuédratta’s letter, viz., ju-zu-ub, suggests a 
popular etymology from fdzub, Inf. III from ezébu 
The idea could be that the blood-stained cloth could 
‘save’ the bride from slander; or, as uéézib tuppa 
means “he caused a document to be made out,"’ there 
could also be a notion that the cloth was as good as a 
document in optima forma. Of course this offers no clue 
to the real etymology of the word 

** So Bezold, op. cit., i. v. 


*® Kennet, op. cit., p. 21. 
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virginitatis seems very acceptable, we pre- 
fer nevertheless not to lose sight of the 
other derivation, from the girdle, until 
fresh data are found. 

In any case it is now quite clear what 
happened in Timnath. The father of Sam- 
son’s bride gave her, after Samson had 
left the wedding festivities, to his best 
man. That he had a right to give his 
daughter away to somebody else, when 
the first bridegroom had left before the 
consummation of the marriage, cannot be 
doubted; but what hurt Samson was that 
the girl was given to his best man. So it is 
stated expressis verbis by the Philistines: 
“.. for he has taken his wife and given 
her to his companion (best man, méréa‘).”’ 
The Philistines knew the law which for- 
bade such a union. They did not question 
the right of Samson to avenge himself, 
and their anger was not directed against 
the Israelite incendiary but against their 
compatriot who, by his unlawful conduct, 
brought the just anger of Samson upon 
them. Their reaction, therefore, was to 
punish the unfortunate bride and her 
father with the death sometimes reserved 
specially for adulterers.” 

One could ask of course if the Philis- 
tines, aboriginals of ‘“‘Caphtor’’ (Cyprus 
or rather Cappadocia) as they were, 
could know anything about Sumerian or 
Babylonian marriage laws. The answer 
must be that in the O.T. everybody living 
within the territory ruled by the Philis- 
tine princes is called a Philistine, without 
regard to his ethnological or linguistic con- 
nections. Probably Samson’s bride was, 
like the large majority of the population 
of Timnath, from the old Canaanite 
stock. Without assuming a direct influ- 
ence of C.H. on Canaanite law, as we per- 
haps know it through the Book of the 
Covenant, we may reckon with important 


% Cf. the story of Tamar, Gen. 38:24. 


points of agreement between the two sys- 
tems. So we are justified in saying that 
Samson has the law on his side when he 
sought to revenge himself on the com- 
munity of Timnath. Rightly he himself 
declared : ‘“This time shall I be blameless in 
regard of the Philistines, when I do them 
a mischief.’’®? 


The comparison between the thirty 
“companions” of Samson and the “chil- 
dren of the bridechamber”’ of Matt. 9:15, 
and parallels, is already found in Grotius, 
who even uses the word s#sbin in this con- 
nection.** The same scholar also recog- 
nizes in the “friend of the bridegroom” of 
John 3:29 the méréa‘ of Judges, chapters 
14 and 15. The only thing he did not know 
—and could not know, was the strict pro- 
hibition against the best man marrying 
the bride. Schoettgen, who gives as an il- 
lustration in John 3:29 a nearly exhaus- 
tive summary of what can be found about 
the sisbin in postbiblical Jewish litera- 
ture,® is even inclined to suppose that the 
sasbin, in a case where the wife should 
have been divorced or deserted, had to 
marry her “et quasi leviratus jura exer- 
ceret.”’?° 

That would mean that Samson’s father- 
in-law was right, and Samson himself, as 
well as the other inhabitants of Timnath, 
wrong. But in the light of the paragraphs 
quoted from C.L. and C.H. this supposi- 
tion is absolutely impossible. The pro- 
hibition against giving the bride to the 
best man is, properly speaking, the ferti- 
um comparationis in the simile used by the 
Baptist in our text. There was a tendency 
to oppose the Baptist to Christ, to kindle 
a kind of rivalry between them. They 


*? Another rendering of this verse in C. F. Burney, 
The Book of Judges (2d ed., 1930). 
*8 H. Grotius, Annotationes in N.T., on Matt. 9:15. 


* ©. Schoettgenius, Horae Hebraicae et Talmudicae 
(1733), pp. 335~40, 
% Ibid., p. 339. 
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could be described as two rivals, two con- 
tendants for the same bride, viz., the 
people of God. Against these suggestions 
the Baptist compares himself to the sa3- 
bin: he had some part in the preparation 
of the marriage, but his task does not go 
further than that. The consummation of 
the marriage shows who is the bride- 
groom: ho echoon tén numphén numphios 
estin. The best man is the last who could 
compete with the bridegroom, for under 
no circumstances is he allowed to marry 
the bride. 

So the full force of this word of the 
Baptist is only clear in the light of ancient 
Sumerian and Babylonian law. It is an in- 


dication that the study not only of the 
O.T. but also of the N.T. may profit 
greatly from the investigations of Orien- 
talists. Paul, too, certainly has the insti- 
tution of the s#%bin in mind, when he 
writes to the Corinthians: ‘For I have 
espoused you to one husband, that I may 
present you as a chaste virgin to Christ.”"” 
The simile is a singularly happy one, for, 
as the best man can never have the bride, 
it shows that Paul’s zeal is really ‘“‘a zeal 
for God”’ (theou zélooi) and not on his own 
behalf. 


Preroria UNIVERSITY 
Pretoria, Sours AFRICA 


"II Cor. 11:2. 





THE APPARENT INTERCHANGE BETWEEN a AND i IN HEBREW! 


FRANK R. BLAKE 


I, INTRODUCTORY REMARKS 


N ORIGINAL short @ in an unaccent- 
ed closed syllable sometimes ap- 
pears in Hebrew as a and some- 

times as 7. On the other hand, an accented 
i vowel in a closed syllable sometimes ap- 
pears as a, sometimes as é (for original 7). 
The first of these changes (a to 7) is known 
as “attenuation of the a vowel” and the 
second (7 to a) as “Philippi’s law.’ In the 
case of the so-called “attenuation” no 
attempt has hitherto been made to deter- 
mine why the change takes place in some 
cases and not in others and to establish its 
limits. In the case of Philippi’s law, there 
is considerable confusion among those 
who have treated it as to the circum- 
stances which produce the change and as 
to its extent. Moreover, there are a num- 
ber of forms to be considered which are 
ordinarily not grouped under this head, 
and a number of exceptions which need 
discussion. A thorough treatment of these 
two linguistic phenomena in all their 
ramifications would seem to be in order. 

In the first place it is important to dis- 
tinguish those forms in which the unac- 


1 In the transliteration here used the short vowels 
are unmarked; 4 represents Qames, é Sere, « Seghol, 6 
Holem, o Qames Hatuph; originally long vowels or 
those contracted from a diphthong are marked with 
circumflex accent; the Shewas are rendered by ®, d, 6, 
é; pathah furtive, by a; final mater lect. h is indicated; 
in type forms gti is used for convenience instead of 
qtl; * is used occasionally to call attention especially to 
the nonexistence of a form; the spiration of the Begad- 
kefath, which has no bearing on the phonetic laws here 
discussed, is omitted. 

? This phonetic law is known as Philippi's law be- 
cause, although in a measure recognized before him 
(cf. Ewald, Lehrb. d. heb. Spr., 6 Aufl. (Leipzig, 1855}, 
§§ 176, 75a, 137c; 8 Aufl. [1870], §33b), Philippi first 
clearly stated it in ‘‘Das Zahlwort Zwei im Semit.,"’ 
ZDMG, XXXII (1878), 42 and frequently in later pub- 
lications argued for its existence (cf. n. 9 below). 


Led 


‘ 


6 


cented i represents an original 7 from 
those in which it is derived from an orig- 
inal a, as there is frequent disagreement 
among authorities on this point. 

Cases in which the i vowel seems to be 
original are the following: 


a) Stative perfect Qal forms, first and see- 
ond person, e.g., j*lidtika (Ps. 2:7), 8iltiy 
(I Sam. 1:20); here perhaps belongs @-piitem 
(Mal. 3:20). Similarly in some forms of these 
persons in derived conjugations, Hiphil hi¥- 
ilttha (I Sam. 1:28), Hithpael hitgaddiitem 
(Lev. 11:44), y*-hitgaddiltt (Ezek. 38:23), 
where the i is extended by analogy from the 
imperfect, replacing more original a. 

b) Hiphil formsof verbs med. gem. .,e.g., types 
hesibbéta, t*sibbénah. 

c) Imperative Qal, 2 m. emphat., 2 f. sg. and 
3m. pl. types qitl-adh, qitl-t, gitl-a which are 
based on an imperative type qitil.‘ 

d) Prepositions bi-, ki-, li-, yi- before an 
initial syllable with Shewa; the 7 is original 
with bi- (cf. Arabic bt), and this vocalization 
has been extended by analogy to the others, re- 
placing original a.§ 

e) Masculine nouns of the type qitl with 
possessive suffixes, e.g., stpr-t, etc. 

f) Feminine nouns of the type qitlat, e.g., 
sitrah. 

+ Cf. Gesenius-Kautzsch, Heb. Gramm., ed. 26-28 
Eng. or Germ., 44d and below, III, le. 


‘ The old explanation was that gitl in these forms 
was derived from the contraction of two syllables with 
Shewa at the beginning of word, viz. qg*t*l- (Ges- 
Kautz., op. cit. § 28a), but there is no such phonetic 
law in Hebrew; all other cases of its apparent occur- 
rence are susceptible of other explanations, e.g., dibré, 
ligtél, etc. 


’ The forms with a vowel, ka, la, ya are the regular 
forms of these particles in the related languages. In 
Syriac the a of la- and ya- has changed bi- under these 
circumstances to ba; in Arabic li appears before nouns, 
la before pronominal suffixes; yi in Tiberian Hebrew 
appears only before ;j¢-, in Babylonian before any ini- 
tial syllable with Shewa (cf. Bauer and Leander, Hist. 
Gram. d. Heb. Spr. (Halle a.S., 1918], § 17a). 
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g) Other noun types, viz., gittél, gittdl, qit- 
tilén, migtal, migtél, m*qittah, t*qittah (in some 
cases mi-represents orignial ma; cf. below, II, 
1, d). 

h) Forms bin in bin-nin, binjamin, bin-ka; 
sim-ka; yt3-kem; >6jib-ka; g*birt-t; mésiltdjim; 
kimrirtm; the forms of bin, Sim, and 973 appar- 
ently represent archaic forms. 

i) Numerals hdmissah, hdmis3im; Si3Sah, 
Sidsim; tiSah, tidal, tid<im; ribbé, ribbét. 

j) Prepositions min, “im, »é + suffixes, e.g., 
itt-f, conjunction >im, quasi-verb hinnéh, ad- 
verb hinndm (cf. hén); min, “im, and >im are 
proclitic and so without accent. 


The 7’s in (a), (d), under (e) cases like 
bitn-t from beten, and some under (h) are 
by some regarded as cases of “attenua- 
tion.” 

The é which so frequently represents an 
original 7 in a syllable which is now final 
closed, is changed under the accent to e 
before the loss of the final vowel. This e 
appears as Sere, which may apparently 
represent either a short or a long vowel.*® 


Il. SO-CALLED “ATTENUATION” 


§ 1. The change from unaccented a to 7 
takes place in a number of cases when a 
closed syllable containing the unaccented 
a is followed by another closed syllable 
also containing an a with either primary or 
secondary accent; in other words, it seems 
to be a process of dissimilation that takes 
place in types which may be represented 
by gatgdt or qgatgdt, changing them to 
qgiigdt or qitgat. The chief instances of this 
change are the following: 

a) The ¢ of the initial syllable of perfect 
Niphal, Piel, and Hiphil, apparently originates 
in this way, the original types nagtal (cf. Heb. 
forms med. gem. and med. inf. like ndsab, 
nigém), gattal, and hagtal (cf. Arabic perfects 
qattala, -aglala) becoming nigtal, qittal (cf. 
Heb. limmad) higtal (cf. Heb. forms med. gem. 


* The @, Sere, may be long in pause and short in 
context, long in noun forms which are normally pausal 
forms, short in verb forms which are usually context 
forms, e.g., kabéd, “‘be heavy"’; kabéd, “heavy, liver’’; 
ef. Brockelmann, Grundr. I, 106. 


like hésab). The vowel of the second syllable is 
later conformed to the vowel of the imperfect 
in Piel and Hiphil, yielding forms gqitéé@l and 
higtil. The i of the initial syllable of verb forms 
Piclel, Tiphel, e.g., kilkel, tirgaltt, is probably 
based on the t of the Piel. 

b) The construct singular of feminine nouns 
of the types gatalat, qatilat, should appear after 
syncope of the second vowel as gatlat, but as a 
result of this dissimilation they regularly have 
the type qitlat, e.g. sidgat < sadagat, niblat < 
nabilat. 


c) The construct plural of masculine nouns 
of the types gatal and gatil (for a possible ex- 
ample of gatul, cf. below, II, 4, d) normally ap- 
pear as qitlé < gatlaj < qatalaj, qatilaj, e.g., 
dibré (dabar), zigné (zaqin). 

d) Nouns of the type magtal in the con- 
struct would normally yield a type migtal, and 
this may be the origin of many forms with pre- 
formative mi, e.g., migdal, Babylon. magdal, 
Syr. magd*la; mizbéah, Syr. madb*hd, but the 
existence of the preformative mi, me in the 
other languages makes the derivation of all 
preformatives mi from ma in Hebrew doubt- 
ful; some probably represent parent Semitic 
mi.” 

e) The i of the preformatives of the imper- 
fect ji-, ti-, etc., may be due to this same dis- 
similation originating in imperfects with char- 
acteristic a, e.g., jikbad < jakbad, jiklah < 
jaSlah, and then being extended by analogy to 
other imperfect forms. It is not impossible, 
however, that the i is due to the influence of 
the palatal ; (cf. retention of i in short imper- 
fect forms like jigel).* 

f) Isolated forms are 
7188Gh < *i8bat < *aS’Sat (Akk. adSatu) 
gilgal (Isa. 28:28) < galgal, which also occurs 
dibrat, perhaps for dabrat, though the i may be 

original 
mirkébet (Gen. 41:43) < markabt (cf. pl. 

markabét, Syr. markabté, Akk. narkabtu). 


§ 2. The 7 thus originating by dissimi- 
lation in types gatqdt or gatgat is often ex- 
tended by analogy to related forms: 


7 Cf. Grundr. I, 156 and §§ 195-201. 

§ The existence of the imperfect preformatives with 
e < iin Syr. ne-, etc., Eth. je-, etc., suggests the possi- 
bility of some other explanation for a common Semitic 
preformative ji-, etc.; cf. Grundr. I, § 42/. 
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a) The i of forms like gidgat is extended to 
plural forms construct and suffixal, e.g., sidgét, 
sidqétaj. 

b) siptét is probably analogical to sipte < 
saptay. 

c) The ¢ of forms like gibbér, which are ap- 
parently a variety of the form qgattél denoting 
occupation, and which appears in Hebrew as 
qattal c. qattal, may be based on the i of pho- 
netically correct *gittal, which though once 
probably existing has been completely elimin- 
ated by the form gattal, which has retained the 
a of the first syllable on account of the absolute 
form qattal. 

d) In some words the it which originates in 
the construct is leveled through into the ab- 
solute, e.g., kibsah (by-form of kabsah) on 
analogy of kibsat; Sib@h (Arab. sabcun) on 
analogy of Sib<at; the 7 of this last word has also 
extended to SibGm and Sib<atdjim. 

e) The i of the negative bilt? is probably 
analogical to the i of the negative preposition 
bilsddé, a combination of negative bal and prep- 
osition ‘ad, whose 7 is probably developed from 
a form *bal‘ad (cf. Syr. bel“éd) which does not 
happen to occur in Hebrew. 

f) Thei of construct gilgal (Isa. 28:28), ap- 
pears also in the n. loc. gilgdl. 

g) tipsdr (Jer. 51:27) seems to have been 
borrowed from Akk. tupSarru in the form 
tapsar (cf. taps*rdjik [Nah. 3:17]); the con- 
struct *tapsar would furnish a basis for i, 
which was extended to the absolute form. 

h) The forms middé, middin, midda(;)y, 
middéta(j)y, “garment,” and middah, middat, 
“extent, measure,” contrasted with maddé (Ps. 
109:18), Aramaic maddé, seem to indicate that 
a is the original vowel of these forms, the i 
originating by dissimilation for a in such forms 
as maddat > middat or maddaj > middaj, and 
then being extended by analogy. 

i) In sap, sippim, the a is probably the 
original vowel, the i of sippim being based on 
construct sippé < sippaj < sappai (cf. below, 
III, 3). 

j) The i of the following is also perhaps 
based on an original dissimilation in a type 
qatgat: 
iggéret < iggart; but the i may be original, 

this word and Bib. Aram. *igg*rd being per- 

haps loan-wordsjfrom Akk. egirtu. 


iyyelet < riyyalt < *ayyalt(?) 

n. loc. gib“atah, ef. gebac (< gab‘); c. *gibcat < 
*gab<at would furnish basis for i 

pirhah, ce. *pirhah would furnish required basis 

tipéret < tippart and tiquah c. *tiqyat; the pre- 
fix ti, however, may contain an original i. 


$3. There are a number of cases in 
which words of the type gatgat do not be- 
come qgtigat, viz.: 


a) The construct plural of masculine nouns 
of the type gatl, which make their plurals from 
the type gatal, and should, therefore, presum- 
ably have forms like dibré, appear usually as 
qatlé, e.g., malké; here the a is analogical, ow- 
ing to the a of singular forms with suffixes, 
malki, ete. Similarly the construct kanpé from 
kaindp, apparently owes its a to feminine 
plural construct kanpét. 

b) The construct singular gattal from gat- 
tal (cf. above, 2, c) follows the vocalization of 
the absolute form. 

c) The unaccented a of hitgattal (cf. pausal 
type hitqattal) remains a through the influence 
of the imperfect type jitqattél which has not 
only affected the characteristic vowel as in 
Piel and Hiphil but also the vowel of the 
penult, resulting in hitgattél. 

d) The change is usually prevented by ad- 
jacent laryngeals or r, e.g.. s*harhar, hitmarmar, 
hithalhal, hadrat (h*darah), >admat (-dédamah), 
ra‘dndn, and Sa°dndan present the basis for the 
dissimilation in forms like S@dnan-kda or in the 
construct forms which do not happen to occur. 
Sometimes, however, when the laryngeal is 
initial and also in other positions the dissimila- 
tion takes place, the i appearing in this case 
with partial assimilation to the laryngeal as ¢ 
e.g., herdat, behémat, jehézaq; perhaps in eglat-6 
(<igalah). 

e) The construct maat, which should be 
come *miat has retained the a of the abso- 
lute maSét < mast (for the accented a fori 
ef. below LIT, 4); similarly massa‘. 

§ 4. There are a number of forms in 
which 7 represents an unaccented a, where 


the 7 is due to causes independent of this 
common dissimilation, viz. : 
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a) gidt-t suffixal form of géSel < gadt; the i 
is perhaps analogical to the ¢ in similar in- 
finitives with suffix from verbs prim. waw, 
where the i is organic, e.g., Sébet < abt (Phil- 
ippi’s law) < Sibt. 

b) dim-kem (cf. Syr. dem); apparently we 
have here the same metaplasm of an a and i 
stem (cf. dim) as we have in bén < bin, pl. 
ban-im, 8ét, Satét. 

c) kinsGnéhé (Isa. 23:8); probably based on 
a form of k*nd‘an with 7 in the first syllable, cf. 
Akk. kinahi, Amarna kinah(h)i, kinahni, 
kinahna. 

d) “imgé (Isa. 33:19, Ezek. 3:5, 6) is an 
adjective “deep’’ in apposition with ‘am or 
cammim; in Prov. 9:18 it is a noun, “‘depths’’; 
the first “imgé is perhaps a form of “dmdq, 
“deep” < Samugq, and represents the dissimila- 
tion of Samgay < “amugaj; there is no good 
reason for deriving it from an adjective *“améq 
(so Ges.-Buhl); the second “imgé is perhaps a 
form of “Omeq, “depth,” which in its suffixal 
form comgé developed by dissimilation a form 
cimgé (cf. ri86n for ré86n, tikén for tékén, etc.), 
the i of which was extended to other forms by 
analogy. 

e) In parent-Semitic the numeral ‘‘ten” 
seems to have possessed both forms with an a 
vowel in the first syllable, cf. Heb. Ser (< afr) 
—“sar, Arab. ‘aSrun, etc., Eth. “aSartéd, as 
well as forms with an t vowel, Heb. ‘eéréh, 
eérim (e < i after initial guttural), Syr. ‘esré, 
vsrin, Arab. “trina, Eth. <e’ré; what the rela- 
tionship between the two series was in parent- 
Semitic is not clear. 

f) piPém contrasted with peta‘ (< pats); if 
the two forms are connected, no reason for the 
i appears. 

g) %il86m apparently a contraction of *Salés- 
jm which should yield rather *Sal8ém; no 
good reason for the i is apparent, but ef. nn. 
pr. 8éle3, 8il8Gh and noun Sillésim. 

h) for prefixes ki-, li-, yi- for original ka-, 
la-, ya- ef. I, d). 


$5. In a number of cases forms with 
both 7 and a occur; where 7 according to 
this law of dissimilation is the proper 
vowel, a is due to analogy with forms 
where a is the proper vowel, e.g., 


zal dpah and 2ilapét 

yaldé (Hos. 1:2) and jildé (Isa. 57:4) 
kabsah and kibsah 

Séba‘ (< Sab“) and sibwih 


These pairs possibly led to a feeling that 
unaccented 7 and a were generally inter- 
changeable so that some forms which had 
original 7 in the first syllable occasionally 
appear also with a, e.g., bikkiiradh (obvi- 
ously a type qiltil) has bakkirét (Jer. 
24:2); “ebrah (< “ibrah) has ‘abrét (Ps. 
7:7; Job 40:11, a variant 
‘ebrét). 


reading of 


i. ‘““PHILIPPI’s LAW’? 


§ 1. The chief cases in which accented 7 
in closed accented syllables becomes a are 
the following. 


a) The of the Qal pf. 1 and 2 sg. and pl. of 
stative verbs of type gatil, e.g., kabddta, kabddti 
< kabidta, kabidti; in 2 pl., where this ¢ is un- 
accented, it should appear as i but a is extend- 
ed through analogically from the other forms, 
e.g., kabadtem. 

b) In the pf. 1 and 2 of Piel, Hiphil, and 
Hithpael, the accented a which appears in 
these forms is apparently not original a but 
represents original i. This seems to be shown 
by the existence of forms in which this vowel 
when for any reason it loses the accent appears 
as i, e.g., y*-hitgaddilti, y*hitqaddisti (Ezek. 
38:23), AiSiltiha (1 Sam. 1:28). The vowel i 
of the imperfect has apparently first affected 
all persons of the perfect in these conjugations, 


* For a clear statement of the law, cf. Grundr. I, 
147-48. Cf. also Bauer u. Leander, op. cit. § 14, zc’; 
Philippi, “‘Das Zahlwort Zwei im Semit.,"" ZDMG, 
XXXII, 42; “Die Semit. Verbal- und Nominal Bild- 
ung,’’ BA, Il, 378-79; “‘Nochmals d. Aussprache d 
semit. Konsonanten y» und j,"" ZD MG, LI, 80; Barth, 
“Ueber biliterale Nomina,"’ ZD MG, XLI, 606; “Das i 
Imperfect im Nordsemitischen,"’ ZD MG, XLIII, 185. 
A recent criticism of the law is found in C. Sarauw, 
“Uber Akzent u. Silbenbildung in d. iilteren semit- 
ischen Sprachen,”’ Det. Kgl. Danske Videnskabernes 
Selskab. Hist.-filo. Meddelelser, XX VI, 8 (Kebenhavn, 
1939), 75-104. His attempt, however, to graft on to 
the usually accepted law his theory of an ‘“‘unwandel- 
bares Patah"’ ( = Patah occurring both in context and 
in pause) which “steht vielfach fiir urspriingliches i," 
as evidenced by Greek transliterations with «, is in- 
consistent and unconvincing. 
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which i later became a when standing in an 
accented closed syllable.” 

c) Masculine nouns of the type qitl should 
appear as gatl > qétel, and many of them do, 
the fact that they were originally qitl forms 
being indicated by the forms with suffixes, 
where the i appears in unaccented position, 
e.g., béten, bitn-i. Those nouns of type qitl in 
which 7 does not become a, but is lengthened 
to é like séper are to be considered pausal forms 
which are used in context (cf. pausal hési < 
hist). 

d) Feminine forms ending in a type -qitl 
regularly suffer the same change, the ending 
becoming -gatl > gétel, e.g., Sébet < Sabt < 
Sibt (cf. Sibti), type qétélet < qgétilt (cf. masc. 
gétél < gdtil). There are here also a few forms 
which develop like séper, viz. t*kélet (Akk. 
takiltu) Shélet (Exod. 30:34), hdméSet, Sé5Set; 
the first two may be explained like Séper; 
hdméSet and SéSet, however, being construct 
forms, cannot have developed in pause; hdmé- 
Set probably represents a modification of 
hdméSet on the analogy of hamés, while SéSet is 
modeled after hdméSet. 

e) The construct state of the type gatil is 
regularly ¢tal < qtil, e.g., kabéd c. k*bad; the 
construct probably lost its final vowel before 
the absolute state thus closing the final syl- 
lable; words in final n and I, e.g., zdgén, z*qan; 
hadél, hddal whose constructs should perhaps 
end in -en, -el (ef. below, III, 2, b and n. 14) 
may have been conformed by analogy to the 
usual type; or are the -en, -el forms to be ex- 
plained differently? 

f) One of the effects of the strong accent of 
pausal forms is the loss of the final vowel. 
Words with 7 in the original penult thus come 
to stand in a closed syllable and are conse- 
quently changed to a, e.g., ya-qjéldk (Gen. 
24:61), ywa-ygiggamdl (Gen. 21:8); t imperfects 
Qal without final vowel would offer a basis for 
the same sound change." 

” The endings of 1 and 2 pf. of verbs tert. ° in Piel, 
Hiphil, and Hithpael, -éd, etc., may represent con- 
tractions of *? >e > é, while the same endings in 
Niphal, Pual, and Hophal are due to leveling analogy; 


or the é of all the derived conjugations may be ana- 
logical to the é < aj of verbs tert. j. 

u Cf. Ges.-Kautz., op. cit., §29¢. Barth, ‘‘Das 
i-Imperfect im Nordsemit.,"" ZDMG, XLIII (1889), 
177-91, cites a series of imperfect forms, some in pause, 


g) Words in which accented 7 is followed by 
n + final consonant sometimes change the i 
to a before the double consonant resulting from 
the assimilation, e.g., bat < batt < bant < bint 
(ef. bitt-i < bint-t) Si8agq (cf. Akk. susingu); 
usually, however, the 7 is retained as is regu- 
larly the case before doubled consonant, e.g., 
eb < >inb, hék < hink, @z < “inz, tat < tint, 
ya-jet < pitn (natah), ya-jjéz < jinz (nazah).™ 

h) In the imperfect Niphal 2 and 3 pl. the 
usual type is tiqgatdlnd with a for « (ef. 3 sg. 
m. impf. type giqgatél < jiggatil); character- 
istic @ occurs only in t&dgénah (Ru. 1:13) < 
ti<aginna; in Piel, Hithpael, and Hithpoel sim- 
ilar forms with a occur, e.g., t*sakkasnah (Isa. 
3:16), t*ratta8nadh (Isa. 13:18); tithallaknah 
(Zech. 6:7), titcallapnah (Amos _ 8:13); 
hit8étatnah (Jer. 49:3), titmégagnadh (Amos 
9:13); the characteristic vowel of these forms 
also occurs as @, regularly in Hiphil type tag- 
télnah, usually in Piel type t*gattélnah, once in 
Hithpael, ti8tappéknah (Lam. 4:1); the 2 of 
these forms is due to the analogy of the é of 
3 sg. m. types piggatél, j*gattél, jitgattél, in Hi- 
phil of the short type jagtél. 

i) The 2 and 3 pl. f. impf. Qal of verbs 
prim. ¢ (for y) which have imperfects with 
characteristic @ (<2), e.g., 2@8éb, have char- 
acteristic a, type lé8dbnah. Similarly other im- 
perfect forms with characteristic i, e.g. téldk- 
nih (télék < hlk) and perhaps tigsamnah (Ezek. 
13:23), “divine.” 


some in context, in which he claims that the i, which 
in most cases occurs in the Arabic cognate forms, is 
changed to a in imperfect forms (jussive ?) without 
final vocalic ending. While it is possible that these 
forms, or at least some of them, belong here, most of 
them are capable of other explanations. 

All are explained as stative a imperfects in my 
thesis, ‘‘The So-called Intransitive Verbal Forms in 
Hebrew"’ J AOS, XXIV (1903), 145-204, though this is 
probably not correct with regard to some. Imperfects 
from the following roots, I should still consider sta- 
tive, viz., hbs, trp, ngs, nzl, ntk, pit, dq, rbg, rpd, st. 
In the following the a may be due to r, *fr, gar, hr I bre 
II, trp, ndr, ntr, ptr, per, inf. rad ( <rud) from rdd. 

The following active forms, however, may be very 
well expiained as having originally pausal a for 1, or ¢ 
for i in forms without vocalic ending, viz., ya-ttihdlak, 
“‘go,"’ ji8saq, ““kiss,”’ ji33al, “throw off,"’ iis8ak, “bite”; 
tigsamna, “divine” is to be grouped under III, 1, i be 
low. 


” The i of ua-iiiz is retained by analogy to forms 
like ya-jiigel. 
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j) The pf. Qal 1 and 2 persons of mét < mit 
(a biconsonantal form), e.g., mdttah < mit-ta, 
mattt < mitti, mdtnu < mitnu; notice that the 
double consonant is here not final as in (g) 
above. In @-piStem (Mal. 3:20), “spring, leap,” 
stative i seems to be preserved in the unac- 
cented syllable (ef. I, a). 

k) To what extent the characteristic a of 
the perfect of stative verbs is due to the fact 
that the i of these verbs came to stand in a 
closed syllable, e.g., gabar, dabaq, 8a?al, ete., it 
is impossible to say, as these a forms may just 
as well be due to the strong tendency to con- 
form the stative verbs to the more common ac- 
tive type. Moreover, the characteristic a may 
in many cases be due to the influence of gut- 
tural consonants as in Sdma‘, ra‘ab. 


§2. There are several cases in which 
the change for 7 to a is not made. 


a) The most important of these is when the 
accented 7 stands before a doubled consonant 
at the end of a word, in which case the 7 ap- 
pears regularly as @,'* e.g., “@m < imm, ét 
“with” < itt, hes < hiss, s2l < gill, gén < qginn. 
Hiphil forms med. gem. like impf. jaséb < 
jasibb (also pf., impr., and infin.) belong here; 
so also Niphal infin. hiss@b and impf. t@hal (Lev. 
21:9) < tihhill (?); possibly also impf. Niphals 
like jissab (if for *jassab < *jassabbu < *jassib- 
bu); but as this would seem to violate the rule 
for the treatment of i before doubled conso- 
nant, it is probably better to consider such 
forms as being conformed to the type of stative 
imperfect Qal prim. n (ef. pf. naémés [mss] con- 
formed to Qal type kabéd). The imperative 
hissab is probably based on this imperfect and 
results from the following proport‘onal anal- 
ogy, Viz., j4s@b: hdséb: : jissab: hissab. 

b) An accented i before a doubled n and 
also perhaps before a final n, 1, or m appears as 
e,*e.g., type jigt*lén-nt, mimménnt (< minmin- 
nt), mén-ni pausal form of min-nt, »énén-nt; 
“ibel-, l’ben- c. of a form *labin, suffix -hen c. 
ben-, perhaps garzen; karmel (cf. karmill-6), 

"It is to be noted that there are other cases in 
which a vowel preceding a double consonant is treated 
differently from one followed by a single consonant, 
viz.: (2) unaccented u with single consonant o, with 
double, u, e.g., hokmah, huggt; (6) unaccented i follow- 


ing initial laryngeal, with single consonant e, with 
double, i, e.g., herpadh, hinnéh. 


barzel (n. pr. barzillay), n. loc. babel (Akk. bab 
ili); suffixes -kem, -hem, c. Sem-. 

c) An i in an apparently closed final syl- 
lable which was originally a penultimate open 
syllable: here the i is changed to e before the 
loss of final vowel, while the syllable is still 
open, so that Philippi’s law does not apply. 
This e appears as Sere. 


§ 3. Anomalous cases are: 


éet c. of 488ah; this form is based on “%3t < 
4188, and as a construct the theory that it is a 
pausal form is inadmissible; it is possible, 
though such an explanation seems dubious, 
that two absolute forms of this word existed 
at one time, viz., i58-al > ~1880h, c. 18Sat, and 
188-4 > *13t which should yield context *é¢Set 
and pausal °é%ct, and in the final simplification 
of these numerous forms *é8et was paired as 
construct with absolute ~i538ah. 

sap, i. p. sap, sap, pl. sippim; it is unlikely 
though not impossible that the i of sipptm is 
the original vowel, the a being due to Philippi’s 
law; from sipp a form sép would normally de- 
velop. It seems more likely that the original 
vowel is a, ef. IT, 2, i. 

gan c. of gén, ginn-d; the construct of gén 
should appear as gen (cf. bén, ben); perhaps the 
form is analogical, based on such pairs as 
2dgén, z*qan, kabéd, k*bad. 


It is not impossible that these last two 
cases are the result of the feeling that a 
and 7 were in general interchangeable; cf. 
above, II, 5. 


4 The e of types jigt*len-nt, jigt*len-n&, etc., énen- 
nt, etc., as in mimmen-ni < *minmin-nt is to be de- 
rived from i (cf. Bib. Arm. forms like (*dahdlinna-nt, 
Strack, Gram. a. Biblisch. Aram. |Leipzig, 1897), p. 38) 
and not from a corresponding to the a of the Arabic 
energic forms jagtulan, jagtulanna. 

Whether the final n, 1, m actually changes i to ¢ 
as here suggested is subject to some doubt. It is to be 
noted that before final n and / accented i sometimes 
appears as a, ©.g., s°gan, h®dal (cf. above, IIT, 1, e); and 
final -il appears as -él in ¢@bé@1. A number of the cases 
cited are capable of different explanations; construct 
forms like ben-, sem-, *dbel-, 1*ben- may simply be ex- 
amples of the change of @ to e when it loses the ac- 
cent (cf. yajbdrek); moreover, it is possible that i ad- 
jacent to a labial is assimilated to e (cf. Piel dibber, 
kipper, kibbes and nouns with prefix me-, e.g., merkd- 
bah); if the e of suffix -hem is due to this cause, « is 
analogically extended into the fem. -hen. 
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§ 4. The opposition of type magiél ab- 
solute and migqtal construct as in marbés, 
mirbas; marzéh, mirzah; maxbér, misbar; 
masén, miXan involves both the opera- 
tion of Philippi’s law and the dissimilation 
of the type qgatgat to qiiqat. The original 
type of all these pairs is magtil; magtilu 
absolute changes 7 toé before the loss of final 
vowel, becoming magqlél; magtil construct 
with early loss of final vowel becomes by Phi- 
lippi’s law magtal, and this type by dissimil- 
ation becomes miqtal. Forms ending in -n, 
which should yield construct in -en, fol- 
low the model of other pairs. In the pairs 
masxet, ma&at (< mass@et < mans-) maggél, 
c. magqgal, the constructs *maSit, *magqil 
have become in accordance to Philippi’s 
law ma#at, magqgal, but the influence of the 
first syllable of the absolute forms pre- 
vents the dissimilation. In the pair miz- 
béah c. mizbah, the latter apparently cor- 
responds to regular construct type, while 
the first syllable of original absolute maz- 


béah (cf. Syr. madb*hd) has been changed 
to mi on the analogy of its construct. It is 
also possible to explain a of the final syl- 
lable of the construct as due to the laryn- 
geal instead of to Philippi’s law; this, 
however, would not alter the rest of the 
explanation. 


IV. CONCLUSION 

$1. It seems, therefore, that the so- 
called “attenuation” is regularly either 
the result of the dissimilation of an un- 
accented a vowel to 7 in the types gatqdt 
or gatgat which become qitqdt or qitgat, or 
jt occurs in forms in which the 7 has been 
extended by analogy from such types. In 
those cases in which the types gatqdt, gat- 
gat do not yield qgitgdt, qitgdt, the reason 
for the analogical preservation of the un- 
accented a is usually apparent. The re- 
maining cases in which originally unac- 
cented a, or what may have been such an 
a, appears as 7 independently of this dis- 


similatory process are few, and in nearly 
all instances capable of a ready explana- 
tion. 

§ 2. The so-called “Philippi’s law,”’ the 
change of original 7 with either a primary 
or a secondary accent in a closed syllable 
to a, takes place regularly with certain 
regular exceptions. These exceptions are: 


a) Ani + double consonant at the end of a 
word is usually preserved, being represented 
by @; where the double consonant results from 
n + consonant, the change to a appears in a 
few words. This probably represents a vacil- 
lation between the two possible ways of treat- 
ing such an i. 

b) An i before ¢. doubled n or before final n, 
1, and perhaps m appears as e (Seghol). 

c) An 7 in a final closed syllable originally 
open appears as 2 (Sere). 


There are only a few forms not falling 
under these heads which present diffi- 
culties of explanation. 

$3. The extensive interchange be- 
tween a and 7 produced by these two pho- 
netic laws has apparently led to some 
cases of interchange which have no pho- 
netic basis other than the very common 
equivalence of the two vowels. It is rather 
remarkable that cases due merely to this 
general equivalence are so few. 

§ 4. In the case of the group of forms, 
like marbés c. mirbas we have in epitome a 
representation of the operation of these 
phonetic laws, viz., treatment of accented 
7 in an originally open syllable now closed; 
change of accented 7 in a closed syllable to 
a and consequent dissimilation of pre- 
ceding unaccented a in closed syllable 
to 2. 

$5. The dissimilatory change of type 
gatgat to qitgat seems to have been a gen- 
eral north-west Semitic phonetic law. In 
Syriac this change is represented most 
clearly in the 3 sg. f. pf. Peal type getlat < 
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gatlat < gatalat. The confusion of forms, 
however, resulting from the falling-to- 
gether in the emphatic state of nouns from 
monosyllabic and dissyllabic bases and the 
confusion of dissyllabic types in the ab- 
solute and construct states gave rise to 
other unaccented e’s not due to this dis- 
similation; for example, type qitl, qital, 
gitil all have the emphatic form qild; 
types gatal, qital, qual all have the abso- 
lute-construct form q*tal. Hence the pair- 
ing of qg‘tal (original gatal) with qitlé 
(< original gital, which also had an ab- 
solute construct q‘tal) becomes a natural 
and normal analogical process; cf. b*sar 
(< basar), besrd (normally the emphatic 
of type qital). On the other hand, the femi- 
nine construct of types gatl, gatal, qatil, 
gatul, viz., the single type qatlat, would 
conceivably furnish the basis for a type 
getlat; cf. ce. Seglat, nesb*td, dehl*téd; but the 
analogical preservation of the a in forms 
like malkat is common. Therefore it is 


practically impossible in most cases to de- 
termine the origin of the unaccented e. 
The mixing of forms just exemplified in 
Syriac is general Aramaic, and this con- 
fusion between 7 (e) and a has led to a 
wide extension of the z(e) forms in some 
of the dialects." 


$6. It has been argued that ‘“‘Philip- 
pi’s law”’ was a parent-Semitic law," but 
there is no trace of it in Arabic or Akkad- 
ian, and the only apparent occurrence in 
Ethiopic is in the 1 and 2 persons of the 
stative perfect, e.g., labsa (< labesa < 
labisa), labaska, etc., where the charac- 
teristic a is best explained as analogical to 
the regular active type gatalka. This ex- 
planation seems all the more likely as the 
characteristic ¢ (< 7) of the stative forms 

8 Of. Grundr., I, 147e. 


‘So Philippi, ‘“‘Das Zahlwort Zwei im Semit.,”’ 
ZDMG, XXXII, 42; “Die semit. Verbal u. Nominal- 
bild.,"" BA, II, 378-79; Barth ‘“‘Das i-Imperfect,”’ 
ZDMG, XLIII, 185-86; ef. criticisms of this view in 
Grundr. I, 148; Sarauw, op. cit. p. 76. 


has disappeared entirely from the third 
personal forms of the strong verb. The 
characteristic stative e is found only in 
verbs med. gutt., e.g., kehda, kehedka."" 

§ 7. It is possible, however, that the 
law, though not a general Semitic phonetic 
law, is general North Semitic. Absolute- 
construct forms like §*pal, s*kal, “tal, pre - 
sumably for *S*pel, etc., may reflect this 
law,'* and feminine forms like k*pantd (m. 
k*pen) “sagté (m. “seq) are perhaps also 
evidence of this change, though the unac- 
cented a in such forms would have to be 
explained as extended analogically from 
masculine forms in which the original 7 
was accented, as presumably in #*pal, etc., 
above, and no such masculine forms oc- 
cur. With regard to the stative perfects 
with characteristic a, these, as in Hebrew 
may be simply analogical to the more 
common active type or the result of laryn- 
geal influence. Whether the law applied 
originally to Syriac or not, it is certain 
that, if it did, it was largely nullified by 
uniforming analogy. Thus the character- 
istic ¢ of the 3 m. sg. pf. does not become a 
in the second persons but remains ¢; e.g., 
dthel, d*helt; qattel, qattelt; ete. 

§ 8. In view of the evidence here ad- 
duced it seems most likely that both the 
phonetic laws discussed were features of 
North Semitic (Northwest Semitic), but 
not of parent-Semitic, the case for the dis- 
similation of unaccented a being some- 
what stronger than that for “Philippi’s 
law.”’ 


Jouns Hopkins UNIVERSITY 
BALTIMORE 


1? Brockelmann's explanation (Grundr. I, § 52e8) 
of the characteristic a in forms like labaska as due to 
the accent is entirely unsatisfactory. There are many 
cases of accented e in Ethiopic, e.g., impr. pl. getéla, 
negaké-ka, ‘‘thy king,"’ etc.; cf. Praetorius, Athiop- 
ische Gram. (Karlsruhe u. Leipzig, 1886), pp. 59, 117 

18 Néldeke, Syr. Gram. (Leipzig, 1898), § 94D, 


explains the characteristic a as a phonetic modifica- 
tion of e due to / 





SCENES APICOLES DANS L’ANCIENNE EGYPTE 


G. KUENY 


ARMI les nombreuses scénes qui 

décorent les murs des tombeaux 

égyptiens, celles qui traitent de 
lalimentation destinée au mort occupent 
une place importante. Culture des plantes, 
chasse, élevage des animaux et prépara- 
tion de tous les aliments nécessaires A la 
vie sont représentés A satiété A toutes les 
époques. Cependant le miel qui a joué un 
réle important dans la nourriture des 
anciens Egyptiens offre une rare exception 
& cette régle. On ne trouve que trois 


détérioré), sont également occupés 4 
remplir deux hautes jarres; A droite on 
scelle des pots de miel de forme sphérique’, 
Le miel dont la fabrication est reproduite 
sur ce bas-relief était destiné A la table 
royale ot il devait apparaitre en abon- 
dance, car il est mentionné parmi les of- 
frandes des temples royaux (fig. 2); par 
contre il ne l’est jamais sur la pancarte des 
tombes des particuliers. La culture des 
abeilles semble avoir été A l’Ancien Em- 
pire une prérogative royale. Jusqu’é 
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Fig. 1.—Scéne du temple solaire 


scénes apicoles dans tout le répertoire des 
tombes. 

La plus ancienne de ces scénes fait 
partie de la « Chambre des Saisons » du 
temple solaire du roi Ne-user-re‘ A Abou- 
Ghorab'. Ce tableau agricole (voir fig. 1) 
nous présente de gauche A droite un 
homme A genoux devant une pile d’objets 
et tenant un vase de forme allongée de- 
vant sa bouche; un autre verse le contenu 
d’un vase semblable dans une large cuve 
basse tandis que deux autres groupes de 
personnages (l’un de ces groupes est fort 


14.Z., XXXVIII (1900), pl. V; voir fig. 1; Wres- 
zinski, Atlas, I, pl. 378. 
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de Ne-user-re‘ 4 Abou-Ghorab 


présent aucune tombe privée de cette 
époque ne nous a livré de représentations 
semblables. 

L’emploi du miel s’est généralisé au 
Moyen Empire. Maspéro a découvert des 
giteaux et des pots de miel a Gebelein 
dans des tombes privées de la XI* dynas- 
tie*. Mais il n’est pas mentionné sur la 
pancarte des particuliers. On l’offre seule- 

? Bissing, Das Re-Heiligtum des Kénigs Ne-woser- 
re, III, 55, Nr. 432, 459. 


* Gateaux de miel: Maspero, Guide to the Cairo 
Museum, p. 493; pots de miel: Maspero, Bibliothéque 
égy ptologique, I: Deuxiéme rapport a l'Institut Egyptien 
sur les fowilles et travaux exécutés en Egypte 1885-1886, 
p. 231. 
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ment aux dieux et aux rois. Cependant on 
en fait usage dans la vie courante. 

La deuxiéme scéne apicole connue n’ap- 
parait qu’au Nouvel Empire dans la 
tombe du grand vizir Rekhmara“. 
Revétu de sa longue robe d’apparat, 
kherep en main, il meg & la réception 
des pois ou graines wh, du miel et de 
toutes choses précieuses dans le « Trésor 
du Temple ». Ce tableau (voir fig. 2) 
semble se dérouler de droite & gauche en 
trois genres d’opérations distinctes. Tout 
d’abord l’extraction du miel par deux 
opérateurs qui se penchent sur le rucher 
dont l’authenticité ne fait plus de doute 
depuis la publication de Davies. On aper- 


SS Ss 





contiennent néanmoins des vases de miel 
comme au Moyen Empire. 

Est-ce en vertu d’un de ses nombreaux 
titres dont certains paraissent avoir été 
simplement honorifiques que Pebes dont 
la tombe est une des plus luxueuses du 
cimetiére d’Assasif devenu important A 
l’époque saite s’autorise A faire orner sa 
tombe d’une scéne apicole unique dans 
tout le répertoire égyptien? Ou bien la 
démocratisation des rites funéraires qui 
s'est déroulée durant toute l’histoire 
égyptienne a-t-elle ici parachevé son 
ceuvre et porté atteinte A l’une des der- 
niéres prérogatives royales*? La scéne 
composée de deux registres presque sem- 


BPR 
f 


PEAK 








Fic. 2.—Scéne dans la tombe du vizir Rekhmara‘ A Thébes 


coit nettement une abeille entre les apicul - 
teurs. Le deuxiéme groupe d’hommes est 
occupé & remplir et A boucher des jarres, 
puis 4 l’extréme gauche deux hommes ac- 
croupis scellent des vases de miel. Cette 
production de miel représentée n’est pas 
destinée A la table du grand vizir. Rekh- 
mara‘ en surveille |’extraction et les 
manipulations dans |’exercice d’une fone- 
tion qui lui a été dévolue par le roi et pour 
le roi et non en tant que particulier. A 
cette époque, le miel est encore en premier 
lieu réservé aux dieux et aux rois® et n’est 
pas davantage mentionné parmi les of- 
frandes des tombes des particuliers qui 


‘Davies, The Tomb of Rekh-mi-re’ (New York, 
1943), pl. LI, voir fig. 2; Virey, Mémoires Mission 
archéologique du Caire, V, pl. 10; Newberry, The Life 
of Rekhmara‘, pl. 14; Wreszinski, Atlas, I, pl. 326. 

* Jéquier, Les Temples Ramessides et Saittes, pl. 19; 
Temples Memphites et Thébains, pl. 69; Naville, The 
Temple of Deir-el-Bahari, I, pl. VII 


blables illustre trés bien la tendance 
archaisante de l’époque saite (voir fig. 3). 
Mais on ne retrouve plus rien du natu- 
ralisme de |’Ancien Empire, la disposition 
des éléments est tout A fait « formaliste ». 
Au registre inférieur, deux rangées verti- 
cales d’abeilles sont flanquées de part et 
d’autre de deux rangées de jarres placées 
horizontalement 4 une certaine distance 
l’une de l’autre. A gauche, un homme A 
genoux tend les mains vers ces jarres. Au 
registre supérieur, on retrouve les mémes 
rangées verticales d’abeilles d’une gros- 
seur presque égale a la téte de l’apiculteur 
debout en train de transvaser du miel. 
Derriére lui, une rangée de supports de 
lampes ou d’objets semblables. 

Ces trois tableaux sont trés peu ex- 


* Steindorff et W. Wolf, « Leipziger igyptologische 
Studien », Die Thebanische Gradberwelt (1935), pl. 18, 
voir fig. 3. 
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plicites par eux-mémes. Toutefois, a l'aide 
des méthodes apicoles encore appliquées 
aujourd’ hui par les Coptes et les Arabes, 
nous pourrons peut-étre dégager quelques 
régles apicoles observées aux époques 
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en Abyssinie parmi les indigénes différen- 
tes espéces de ruches. Elles sont toutes 
cylindriques et du type dit « horizontal ». 
Les unes sont construites 4 l’aide d'un 
clayonnage ou natte de roseaux recou- 
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Fig. 3.—Scéne dans la tombe de Pebes 4 Thébes 


pharaoniques. Une comparaison entre 
pratiques anciennes et actuelles dans un 
domaine d’activité ot les gestes demeu- 
rent aussi immuables que le travail des 
abeilles elles-mémes ne saurait étre dé- 
placée. 

Il y a encore maintenant en Egypte et 


verte de boue du Nil séchée’ ou de fiente 
de vache fraiche®. Les autres sont en bois, 


7 J. E. M. Mellor, senior entomologist, Ministry of 
Agriculture, Egypt, Bulletin de la Société Royale 
d’Entomologie d' Egypte, XII (1928), ‘“‘Beekeeping in 
Egypt,"’ pp. 17 a 33. 

8’ F. Julien de Mammers, « Ruches Ethiopiennes », 
dans la revue L’Apiculteur, No 7 et & (juillet—aoit 
1917), p. 103: « Dans la construction des ruches en 
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en boue séchée surtout en Abyssinie ou en 
terre cuite®. 

La ruche en poterie a des dimensions 
variables au gré de l’apiculteur. II est fort 
probable que nous ayons A faire a un 


bleau assez détériorée permet néanmoins 
de distinguer encore la partie antérieure de 
jarres placées horizontalement et em- 
pilées les unes au-dessus des autres. 
L’homme agenouillé devant le rucher en 














Fic. 4.—Ruche de roseaux et de boue du Nil 


rucher de ce genre dans la scéne du temple 
de Ne-user-re®. La partie gauche du ta- 


rend au bord de la 


clayonnage, [l'homme] . se 
riviére. La, se trouve un arbuste qui ressemble fort & 
losier de chez nous et qui en poss®de toutes les 


qualités de flexibilité. ... Il détache les baguettes de 
son choix. Quand il juge en avoir suffisamment, il 
s'assied sur une pierre et, 4 l'instar des vanniers, con- 
fectionne un cylindre en clayonnage grossier. Celui-ci 
terminé, il le charge sur son 6paule et | emporte A sa 
femme. Celle-ci de ses deux mains saisit une fiente de 
vache fraiche qu'elle 6tend en couche mince sur la face 
extérieure de la corbeille. Quelques heures de soleil 
pour sécher ce crépissage et voilA une nouvelle ruche » 

*E. T. Hamy, « Ruches en poterie de la Haute- 
Egypte » dans: Comptes-rendus des Séances de l’ Aca- 
démie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, 1901, p 79: 
« ... Les ruches fictiles sont employées de nos jours en 
Egypte, au moins dans la région od je me trouve 
actuellement. Ainsi il y en a un exemple trés curieux 
dans le village de Mench&t prés de El Kousieh (petite 
ville 4 4 km. de larive gauche du Nil, & 48 km. en aval 
de Siout). Le rucher est fabriqué avec des tuyaux de 
terre cuite rouge. Leur longueur est de prés d'un 


tient l’un des éléments'®. Ce qui fait sup- 
poser qu’ils étaient mobiles et en forme de 


métre et ils mesurent 0 m. 20 de diamétre. Lis sont 
superposés horizontalement en se touchant et forment 
ensemble une masse de deux métres de longueur sur 
un métre de hauteur environ. Les deux bouts de 
chaque tuyau sont bouchés avec de la terre pétrie, 
mais tandis que l'un des bouts est hermétiquement 
fermé, l'autre a 6té percé au préalable de plusieurs 
trous pour laisser passer les abeilles » 

F. Julien de Mamers, Op. cit., p. 103: « Sur les 
haute plateaux dénudés, lA of la fiente de vache 
remplace le bois, l'apiculteur se donne moins de peine 
encore La femme pétrit ensemble boue, paille fine 
et fiente et faconne la ruche comme un potier fait & la 
main un tuyau de drainage » 

” L. Klebs, Die Reliefs und Malereien des Mittleren 
Reiches, p. 83 pense 6galement que ces jarres sont des 
ruches; elle écrit: « Ich gebe nochmals die Darstellung 
aus dem Sonnentempel des Ne-user-re um Zu 
zeigen ...dass ein altigyptischer Bienenstand aus 
iibereinandergelegten Tonkriigen besteht. Ein moder- 
ner Bienenstand sieht nicht viel anders aus. Nur 
besteht er aus lingeren Tonrédhren in die die Bienen 
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jarres et non pas cylindriques comme dans 
les ruchers modernes. C’est surtout la 
scéne du tombeau de Pebes qui permet de 
supposer que cette jarre allongée est une 
ruche. Nous serions en face de la repré- 
sentation d’une coupe verticale du rucher 
composé de deux piles de jarres". Les 
abeilles qui les flanquent de part et 


fectionné. Une natte formée de roseaux 
juxtaposés et attachés les uns aux autres 
est roulée en forme de cylindre creux et 
garnie A |’intérieur et A l’extérieur d’une 
couche de boue du Nil et de paille hachée 
(tibn) mélangées (fig. 4). Les deux extrémi- 
tés du cylindre sont fermées par des 
disques de ce méme mélange, un petit 
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Fic. 5.—Rucher composé de rangées des ruches indiquées dans fig. 4 


d’autre viennent renforcer cette hypo- 
thése. 

L’autre type de rucher en usage dans 
l’Egypte moderne est beaucoup plus per- 


ihre Waben bauen. Der erste Mann links versucht 
nicht den Honig, sondern er blist die Bienen aus dem 
Krug, damit sie nicht mit dem Honig zusammen 
ausgeschiittet werden ». 

Wreszinski, Atlas, I, pl. 378, déclare que cet apicul- 
teur agenouillé souffle d'une jarre des fumées forte- 
ment odorantes pour chasser les abeilles. 


" Lansing, Bulletin of the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, XV, Part 11, July (New York, 1920), p. 21, y voit 
des rangées de giteaux de miel. Steindorff et W. Wolf, 
op. cit., p. 37, sont du méme avis. 


trou pratiqué dans un des disques sert 
d’entrée aux abeilles. Un rucher moderne 
est composé de six A sept rangées de ces 
ruches placées directement sur le sol (fig. 
5). L’espace entre celles-ci est rempli de 
paille et ensuite garni de boue & |’avant et 
& l’arriére®. Le tombeau de Rekhmara‘ 
nous offre un rucher de ce type méme plus 
perfectionné. Trois cylindres de couleur 
grise superposés représentés en coupe sont 
disposés sur un socle assez large pour 

2 Voir description détaillée par J. E. M. Mellor, 


op. cit, 
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ménager un espace libre surélevé devant le 
rucher, ce qui devait beaucoup faciliter les 
manipulations en évitant A l’apiculteur 
ennui de se baisser jusqu’au sol. 

Done, nous sommes en présence de 
deux types de ruchers bien distincts: celui 
composé de vases allongés en poterie et 
celui composé d’éléments cylindriques A 
armature de roseaux recouverts de boue 
séchée ou plus vraisemblablement de 
fiente de vache". 

La conduite d’un rucher quel qu’il soit 
comporte toujours trois genres d’opéra- 
tions: les soins A donner au rucher et plus 
particuliérement la surveillance du peuple- 
ment de la ruche, |l’extraction du miel et 
ses manipulations. 

Aujourd’hui en Egypte la plus grande 
partie des apiculteurs indigénes sont 
coptes. Ils considérent leur métier comme 
un secret qu’ils transmettent seulement A 
leur fils ainé. Un seul apiculteur peut pos- 
séder de cent A mille ruches et méme 
davantage, par exemple dans les provinces 
de Gharbiya et Giza. Pour exécuter ses 
différents travaux, l’apiculteur posséde 
toute une série d’outils. Quand il ouvre les 
ruches, que ce soit 4 l’avant pour se 
rendre compte de |’état du couvain ou a 
l'arriére pour procéder A la récolte du 
miel—naturellement aprés un enfumage 
sérieux A l’aide de bouse de vache séchée— 
il inserit sur le disque de la ruche un cer- 
tain signe suivant |’état dans lequel il l’a 
trouvée: ainsi un point blanc signifie: miel 
abondant, deux points: ruche faible, trois 
points: ruche trés faible. Pour peupler une 
ruche, l’indigéne pratique |’essaimage 
naturel, mais aussi |’essaimage artificiel. 
Dans l’essaimage naturel, la reine des 

“ D'ur passage du papyrus démotique de Leyde 
ayant trait & l'abeille, il semble que l'on ait employé la 
flente de vache dans la construction des ruches. On lit 
dans la traduction de W. Spiegelberg, Der Agyptische 
Mythus vom Sonnenauge, p. 25, 1. 7 et 8: « Angenehmer 
ist der Bienenstock aus dem Kot, welcher Mist ist, mit 


seiner Honigwabe mehr als der Bienenstock aus dem 
Stein ». 


abeilles, trois jours avant l’éclosion de 
jeunes reines, quitte la ruche avec un cer- 
tain nombre d’abeilles et l’essaim va se 
poser non loin de 1A sur des branches de 
cotonniers placés 4 cet effet A proximité. 
Puis on le vide devant une ruche vide 
préparée 4 l’avance dans laquelle on a 
placé deux ou trois rayons vides dans 
laquelle les abeilles se précipitent aussitét. 
L’essaimage artificiel se pratique de bonne 
heure le matin avant que les abeilles quit- 
tent la ruche. L’apiculteur commence par 
enfumer la ruche, les abeilles au moindre 
contact de la fumée se gorgent de miel et 
se précipitent 4 l’arriére et sur les parois; 
alors l’opérateur applique sa bouche a 
l’entrée du trou de la ruche et, imitant le 
cri d’une vieille reine, il crie plusieurs fois 
« kak, kak »'*, Ce cri est connu des apicul- 
teurs expérimentés, de méme que celui 
plus aigu d’une jeune reine. S’il n’y a pas 
de nouvelles reines prétes 4 éclore, la 
vieille reine répond par son cri. Alors 
l’apiculteur referme la ruche et la marque 
d’un trait noir. Il sait désormais qu’il ne 
peut y avoir d’essaimage naturel et il pro- 
céde de suite 4 l’essaimage artificiel. I] pré- 
pare autant de nouvelles ruches que de 
traits noirs obtenus en fin d’inspection du 
rucher et place a |’intérieur deux ou trois 
rayons vides. Il les ouvre une seconde fois 
pour y mettre des abeilles avec la vieille 
reine et plusieurs jeunes prétes A éclore 
qu’il a prises dans les ruches marquées 
d’un trait noir. 

Nos trois scénes apicoles semblent 
muettes sur ces manipulations ayant trait 
au peuplement de la ruche. Cependant 
n’est-ce pas le cri de la vieille reine que 
homme agenouillé devant son rucher 
dans la scéne de Ne-user-re‘ imite en por- 
tant A sa bouche la ruche en forme de 
jarre, sans doute aprés un enfumage 


DAA 
sérieux. La légende “— surmonte le 
oa 


“J. E. M. Mellor, op. cit., p. 26. 
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personnage. Le Woérterbuch signale un La scéne du tombeau de Pebes nous 
verbe néo-égyptien Th qui sig- présente également un personnage les bras 
P \ en avant, ayant presque la méme attitude 
nifie « exhaler, souffler ». Il semble qu’A geyant ses ruches en forme de jarres qui 
la racine de ce mot soit attaché le sens devyaient se fermer par un disque de boue 
d’émettre un souffle, peut-étre un son. qy Nil comme les ruches en forme de 
Cette signification s’adapterait 4 l’action ¢eylindre. I] contréle sans doute l'état du 
exécutée par notre personnage”. Wreszin- couvain afin d’obtenir une population 
ski pense que cet homme agenouillé souffle nombreuse qui lui assurera une récolte de 
des fumées de la jarre. Celle-ci serait donc miel abondante. 
un enfumoir. Mais dans |’opération sui- Actuellement en Egypte, on procéde 
vante, cette méme jarre sert Aremplir une deux fois par an A l’ouverture des ruches, 
cuve basse, elle contenait donc du miel ou une fois au printemps avant |’essaimage, 
tout au moins un produit servant Atraiter |’autre fois au début de l’hiver pour ex- 
le miel. Luise Klebs prétend que notre traire le miel. Mais dans le Delta l’apicul- 
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Fic. 6.—Disposition des rayons dans une ruche cylindrique 


yersonnage souffle les abeilles en dehors de ture est pratiquée avec plus de raffinement 
1 
la jarre’®, ce qui parait peu’vraisemblable qu’ailleurs. L’Arabe ouvre ses ruches cing 
étant donné la nature agressive des fois par an, au début de février pour en- 
abeilles. lever les rayons vides od se logent les 
De la comparaison entre la représenta- ennemis des abeilles et en particulier la 
tion d’une visite 4 un rucher moderne et fausse teigne; A la fin de février, pour 
la scéne du tombeau de Pebes, nous ar- couper les cellules des males trop nom- 
rivons 4 déterminer une fois de plus que __ breuses et les cellules de reines dans les 
ancien Egyptien se livrait dans une cer-__ruches faibles; en mars pour procéder 4 
taine mesure au contréle du peuplement _|’essaimage artificiel; en avril-mai pour 
du rucher. Ainsi sur la figure 5 un Arabe 4 extraire les rayons de miel blanc appelé 
genoux se livre 4 l’examen de son rucher. shad; les abeilles obtiennent ce miel trés fin 
s Cette idée « d'appeler » les abeillesseretrouveau en butinant le tréfle abondant dans le 
papyrus de Leyde, W. Spiegelberg, op. cit., 1. 17: ‘ . ral 
« Man ruft ihr (die Biene] zu mit einer Rohrflite » Delta (Trifolium alexandrensis) ; en n0- 
De méme dans Isaie VII, 18: « En ce jour-la, Yahvé vembre pour l’extraction principale. 
sifflera pour appeler les mouches qui sont a l'em- : - a 
bouchure des fleuves d’Egypte et les abeilles du pays Dans une ruche cylindrique, les rayons 
i’ Ass : f 
pepe by wis sont disposés par les abeilles parallélement 
‘6 Voir n. 12. Si l'apiculteur, comme le déclare L a : : 
Klebs souffle dans la ruche, il devait se serviren méme &U disque qul ferme les extrémités comme 
temps d'un produit faisant fuir les abeilles, surtout nous le montre la figure 6 Pour obtenir 


dans un pays o2 celles-ci ont la réputation d’étre > Mare 
particulitrement agressives. des giteaux de forme ovale, l’apiculteur 
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moderne, lors du transvasement de rayons 
vides d’une ruche a |’autre au moment de 
lessaimage, les place légérement en biais 
par rapport a l’entrée des abeilles. 

Ces giteaux légérement oblongs sont 
représentés dans la scéne du vizir Rekh- 
mara® ot nous assistons A |’extraction du 
miel. Les deux opérateurs sont penchés 
vers le rucher, l’un tient l’enfumoir qui 
dans ce cas est une lampe A trois méches, 
autre dépose les gAteaux de miel dans des 
corbeilles placées sur le socle du rucher. 
La forme de ces gAiteaux a été déterminée 
par celle de la ruche, par une manceuvre 
habile de l’apiculteur et par le processus 
de travail des abeilles qui disposent tou- 
jours les cellules des rayons sur une ligne 
horizontale et ne tolérent qu’un espace 
donné entre les rayons et les parois de la 
ruche. La raison en est claire, contraire- 
ment & ce que pensait Davies'’. Nous 
avons une preuve de plus du contréle du 
peuplement dans l’ancienne Egypte. 

L’artiste €gyptien avait A coeur de mon- 
trer le produit de sa récolte, car il est peu 
probable que pendant |’extraction |’api- 
culteur ait laissé les giteaux A découvert 
devant le rucher, toutes les abeilles se 
seraient précipitées sur leur bien en bra- 
vant autant que possible les fumées. Aussi 
lenfumage doit toujours étre pratiqué 
avec art surtout pendant |’extraction. 

Les nombreux supports de lampes que 
lon distingue derriére le dos d’un apicul- 
teur transvasant du miel dans la scéne de 
Pebes sont peut-étre des enfumoirs. On 
peut alors supposer qu’ils correspondent 
au haris moderne’, c’est-A-dire A un tas de 
house de vache séchée brdlant devant le 
rucher toute la journée durant laquelle on 
procéde A l’extraction du miel. On ouvre 
une ruche & l’arriére et on place immé- 
diatement un autre morceau de bouse al- 
lumée dans la ruche; les abeilles se réfugient 
4 l’avant, alors l’apiculteur détache les 

Davies, op. cit., p. 45 

J. E. M. Mellor, op. cit 


p. 28 


rayons fixés 4 leur sommet et les jette dans 
le okkah ou peau d’animal recouverte d’un 
sac sans se préoccuper si le miel est mar ou 
non. 8’il y a beaucoup de couvain, il le 
détache rapidement avec un petit instru- 
ment tranchant et le jette dans le okkah. 
Lorsque celui-ci est plein, on l’attache et 
on le piétine fortement pour briser les 
rayons et faire couler le miel. On ouvre 
ensuite la plus petite des deux ouvertures 
et le premier miel qui s’écoule appelé asal 
biker ou miel pur est versé directement 
dans des jarres ou autres récipients pour 
la consommation. C’est le miel de meilleure 
qualité des apiculteurs égyptiens et il est 
rarement dilué avec de l’eau. On verse le 
contenu du okkah dans un large récipient 
appelé el hala dans lequel il est broyé & la 
main avee environ 6 A 12 % d’eau. Le 
mélange est versé dans une haute jarre 
dont la base est percée d’un trou sur lequel 
on place deux batonnets en croix et par 
dessus de l’alfa disposé en éventail. Ce 
dispositif forme filtre et en versant le con- 
tenu de la cuve dans la jarre, on obtient 
une deuxiéme qualité de miel qui est ven- 
due sur le marché, le miel blane et le miel 
pur étant réservé A la consommation 
privée. Ce qui reste dans la jarre—rayons 
broyés mélangés 4 plus on moins de saleté 
provenant de la ruche—est mis dans un 
sac d’ot l’on extrait la cire A l’aide d’une 
presse d’un type trés primitif. Done les 
Arabes obtiennent actuellement trois dif- 
férentes qualités de miel. 

Dans les trois scénes apicoles anciennes, 
on ne trouve rien qui puisse représenter 
l’extraction de la Par contre, les 
manipulations du miel, si elles sont peu 
explicites, permettent de distinguer trois 
espéces de jarres dans chacune desquelles 
on effectue une opération distincte. Ceci 
est net surtout dans la seéne de |’Ancien 


Empire od la légende © &S , F mh 
} g AL \ Hi ! 


cire. 


« remplir » s’applique A deux remplissages 
différents. L’opérateur de gauche vide le 
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contenu d’une ruche en poterie, sans doute 
aprés en avoir détaché les rayons, dans un 
large récipient qui pouvait jouer le réle du 
hokkah et d’of l’on obtenait le miel pur, le 
second opérateur verse un liquide d’un 
petit vase 4 bec, sans doute de |’eau, dans 
une haute jarre d’od |’on obtenait pro- 
bablement le miel de deuxiéme qualité 
dilué avec un peu d’eau. Faut-il voir dans 
l’opération suivante presque entiérement 
mutilée dont il ne reste qu’un homme A 


demi penché et la légende [4 | 7 if qui 


signifie brasser la fabrication de l’hydro- 
mel, par analogie avec le brassage des 
pains dans la fabrication de la biére? La 
question ne peut étre résolue avec certi- 
tude. Toutefois, il est fort probable que 
les Egyptiens aient connu l’hydromel qui 
est encore la boisson nationale des Coptes. 

Dans la scéne du vizir Rekhmara‘, il n’y 
a que deux apiculteurs qui manipulent le 
miel dans trois espéces de jarres égale- 
ment. Les plus larges sont 4 anses et sont 
rangées entre les deux opérateurs. Comme 
4 l’Ancien Empire, ces vases larges et bas 
jouaient sans doute le rdle du okkah et con- 
tenaient les rayons de miel broyés. II est 
difficile de déterminer ce que fait exacte- 
ment l’homme assis devant une série de 
jarres plus étroites et plus hautes, peut- 
étre remue-t-il le mélange de rayons brisés 
et d’eau qui fournit la deuxiéme qualité de 
miel? Tandis que l’homme qui lui fait face 
et tourne le dos au rucher bouche une 
série de hautes jarres avec de l’argile dé- 
posée devant lui sur un plat. Que con- 
tiennent ces jarres, miel ou hydromel? 
Aucune légende ne permet de |’établir. Le 
contenu de la coupe placée entre cet api- 
culteur et le rucher est tout aussi indé- 
terminé. Davies suppose que c’est de la 
cire. Ce genre de coupe se retrouve sou- 
vent dans des scénes de banquet et méme 
dans le banquet de Rekhmara‘ sous un 
filtre formé d’un tissu tendu sur deux 
batons'*®. On y filtrait peut-étre les mor- 
XLI 


19 Virey, op. cit., V, pl 


ceaux de rayons de choix fraichement ex- 
traits. On obtient ainsi un miel trés 
savoureux et trés parfumé digne de 
figurer dans un banquet. 

Le remplissage d’un seau 4 bord su- 
périeur convexe de la scéne archaisante 
dans la tombe de Pebes ne nous fournit 
aucune explication sur les manipulations 
du miel. On concgoit méme trés mal une 
opération semblable devant un rucher, 
l’apiculteur n’aurait plus qu’A abandonner 
aux abeilles le produit de sa récolte; il 
tient au contraire 4 en assurer une bonne 
conservation. 

Le miel est un produit qui craint cha- 
leur et humidité, aussi sa conservation ne 
peut se faire qu’en vase clos. Les anciens 
Egyptiens semblent |’avoir trés bien com- 
pris. Nous constatons la présence de deux 
espéces de vases dans lesquels on scelle le 
miel; ceux de |’Ancien Empire qui sont 
sphériques et qu’un apiculteur A genoux 
attache d’une facon spéciale semblable a 
celle des vases 4 parfum?’. Ce mode de 
fermeture pourrait faire penser qu'il 
s’agit d’une boisson fermentée*, mais 
c’est aussi celui de vases contenant des 
aliments ou des matiéres précieuses telles 
que huile et onguents; on peut done sup- 
poser ici qu’ils contiennent un miel de pre- 
miére qualité. Les vases 4 miel peut-étre 
plus exactement 4 gAteaux de miel de la 
scéne de Rekhmara‘ sont scellés par deux 
hommes & genoux probablement A I’aide 
de cire contenue dans un petit gobelet. 
Ces deux coupes renversées |’une sur 
l'autre sont employées souvent comme 
déterminatif du mot miel en particulier 
dans la tombe de Rekhmara‘. 

En résumé, les manipulations du miel 
de l’ancienne Egypte ne paraissent pas 
avoir été trés différentes de celles des 
Arabes et des Coptes d’aujourd’hui. 


2 C'est l'avis de Lefebure dans Sphinz, XI, 3. 

21 C'est l'‘hypothése soutenue par L. Klebs, op. el. 
Balez pense & une seconde fermentation sous pression, 
voir Mitteilungen des Deutschen Instituts, LV (1933) 
208 
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Aucun ne savait désoperculer les rayons, 
aussi tous, anciens et modernes, les ont 
broyés pour en extraire le miel. Le premier 
miel obtenu était 4 peu prés pur, mais il 
était nécessaire d’ajouter de l’eau pour 
extraire le reste. 

L’examen de ces trois scénes apicoles 
méme peu explicites permet néanmoins de 
tirer quelques notions sur l’apiculture de 
l’Egypte pharaonique. Les Egyptiens ont 
connu deux types de ruches: l’un en pote- 
rie, le plus ancien, composé de jarres al- 
longées ayant sans doute une seule ouver- 
ture possible pour le contréle des abeilles. 
L’autre cylindrique 4 deux ouvertures, 
marquant un progrés sur le premier type, 
permettant l’examen complet de l’inté- 
rieur et la pratique de |’essaimage arti- 
ficiel. La construction de la ruche moderne 
batie de roseaux recouverts de boue du Nil 
fait présumer une construction semblable 
pour ce type de ruche dans |’Egypte pha- 
raonique, mais ov la fiente de vache aurait 
remplacé le mélange de boue et de paille 
hachée”. 

Si l’apparence extérieure du rucher ne 
semble pas avoir beaucoup changée du- 
rant toute l’évolution de la civilisation 
égyptienne, les méthodes de surveillance 
de la ruche ont da évoluer. Dés |’Ancien 
Empire, les Egyptiens les connaissaient, la 
simple présence d’apiculteurs devant les 
ruchers le prouve et plus tard la forme 
oblongue des giteaux de miel. Le miel 
blanc royal mentionné au Nouvel Em- 
pire®? ne peut étre obtenu que par des api- 
culteurs expérimentés et connaissant la 
qualité du miel suivant la flore du pays. Le 
miel blanc du Delta, région particuliére- 
ment riche en tréfle, a dQ étre apprécié 
aussi bien 4 l’6poque pharaonique que de 
nos jours. Cette région, autrefois comme 
aujourd’hui, a dQ voir s’épanouir des 
ruchers aux produits beaucoup plus fins 


= Une survivance de ce type se retrouve dans les 
hauts plateaux abyssins, voir n. 8. 


*3 Jéquier, Temples Memphites et Thébains, pl. 69. 


que ceux de la Haute-Egypte. Cette pré- 
dominance du Delta au point de vue api- 
cole était due simplement & la flore. Le 
miel blanc, produit spécial et abondant du 
Delta, peut expliquer dans une certaine 
mesure pourquoi l’abeille est devenue le 
symbole de la Basse-Egypte. 

Il était fort probable que le miel blanc 
ainsi que le miel pur étaient réservés A la 
consommation royale et aux dieux, puis- 
qu’on ne le mentionne jamais sur la pan- 
carte des particuliers. Le miel de seconde 
qualité devait étre le miel de la consomma- 
tion courante de méme qu’aujourd’hui il 
est le miel du commerce. Il devait méme 
exister un véritable « monopole » au profit 
du roi et des temples sur la production 
mellifére de toute l’Egypte*™. Il y a quel- 
ques années encore en Abyssinie, la re- 
devance ou impét sur le miel était général 
et un peu analogue A notre ancienne 
« gabelle ». Les prémices devaient appar- 
tenir au roi et aux temples et alors seule- 
ment les particuliers pouvaient disposer 
de ce qui restait: ce qui explique les dépdéts 
de pots de miel dans les tombes des par- 
ticuliers et la mention sur leur pancarte 
d’un aliment snbit sur la nature duquel le 
déterminatif de l’abeille ne peut laisser 
aucun doute. On peut y voir un miel de 
seconde qualité additionné d’un peu d’eau, 
miel qui devait étre assez apprécié puis- 
qu’il est mentionné sur la liste d’offrande 
royale en méme temps que le miel pur. 

La découverte de nouvelles scénes api- 
coles permettra peut-étre un jour de dé- 
terminer d’une facon plus précise la con- 
duite d’un rucher et la facon de traiter le 
miel dans l’ancienne Egypte. 

Musée, Hore. ve VILLE 
AnNEcY, Haute Savoie 


*% Recue Egyptologique, 1X, 114-15, le papyrus de 
Kahun (XII¢ dynastie) mentionne des redevances de 
miel percues par des fonctionnaires. De méme au N_E 
dans la tombe de Rekhmara‘, nous assistons A | inspec- 
tion par le grand vizir des redevances dues par les 
différents districts de la Haute-Egypte. Le miel y 
tient une place importante, voir Newberry, op. cit., 
pl. VI. 





PHOENICIAN YQTL ?NK 


JULIAN OBERMANN 


THE EPIGRAPHIC MATERIAL 


HE strange case of a sentence struc- 
ture in Semitic of the type ygtl -nk 
has first come to the attention of 
scholars thanks to the recent discovery of 
an Old Phoenician inscription at Kara- 
tepe, in southern Anatolia. The discovery 
was made in the spring of 1946 by an 
archeological mission of the University of 
Istanbul under the direction of H. Th. 
Bossert. Incised in four columns on the 
surface of a partly broken statue, the text 
of the new inscription was made available, 
by means of photographs and an auto- 
graph, late in 1947, and has since been ex- 
amined by scholars both in this country 
and abroad.' Subsequently, another Old 
Phoenician inscription came to light at 
Karatepe, incised on the wall of a gate- 
way that was excavated in the autumn of 
1947. The text of this second and well- 
preserved inscription became accessible to 
me, through the medium of an autograph, 
in August 1948.2 Even at first sight, the 
two inscriptions proved to represent 
“duplicates""—more properly, I believe, 
parallel texts—of a lengthy epigraph in 
which a ruler, named “Azitawaddu,”’ 
“King of the Danunites,”’ gives an ac- 
count of his royal achievements. 
In the manner of royal inscriptions 
1 See the articles referred to below, nn. 4, 5, 6, and 


the writer's ‘‘Discoveries at Karatepe,"’ Supplement 
No. 9 to JAOS, Vol. LXVIITI (1948). 


? For the text and translation, as well as a de- 
tailed discussion, of the gate inscription, see the writ- 
er’s monograph New Discoveries at Karatepe, in the 
Transactions of the Connecticut Academy of Arts and 
Sciences (May, 1949); see also the article by C. H 
Gordon in JNES, VIII, 108-15, and by R. Marcus 
and I. J. Gelb, JNES, VIII, 116—20. 
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from the ancient Near East, the epigraph 
of Azitawaddu is written in the style of a 
monologue, the speaker being the king, 
who refers to himself in the first person 
singular; e.g., nk °ztwd, “I am Azitawad- 
du,” at the very beginning of the text. 
The particular stylistic feature of our epi- 
graph, however, is that, in recounting his 
various achievements, the king employs 
invariably a sentence beginning with a 
verb form of the type gil or yqtl, followed 
by °nk, which in turn is followed by what 
must be seen to be the object of the verb 
concerned. Since an independent pronoun 
may be employed in Semitic only when it 
stands in the nominative, >nk, “I,” could 
not but have been intended to serve as the 
subject or the agent of the preceding verb 
form. Accordingly, in speaking of his 
achievements, the king appears to use one 
of the following two sentence patterns: 


qtl + subject nk) + object 
ygtl + subject nk) + object. 


Only when referring to the object by 
means of a pronominal suffix does he use 
the order of gil or ygtl + object + nk. 
It will be seen that the sentence pat- 
tern gil nk + object, as well as gil + ob- 
jet + nk, might easily be understood in 
its syntax and morphology by means of 
parallels to be found elsewhere in Semitic, 
particularly in NWS; and that it hardly 
would have caused a difference of opinion 
as to its grammatical analysis had the 
king employed this pattern alone to de- 
scribe his achievements. By contrast, & 
sentence structure of the type yqtl nk 
seemed entirely unheard of in Semitic 
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speech,* so that the stylistic peculiarity of 
our epigraph appeared to involve a lin- 
guistic enigma as well. Indeed, ygtl >nk has 
been felt to be so strange and cumbersome 
a construction that it has even affected the 
interpretation of the otherwise innocuous 
gil °nk—on the, in itself correct, assump- 
tion that the syntax was obviously the 
same in both patterns. 


EVIDENCE FROM THE STATUE INSCRIPTION 


As is well-nigh inevitable in the face of 
a “new” linguistic phenomenon, the ap- 
pearance of the pattern yqt. nk has led to 
a variety of conflicting theories concerning 
its grammatical designation. This could 
hardly have been otherwise as long as the 
evidence was limited to that supplied by 
the statue mscription. For, owing to its 
fragmentary state of preservation, this in- 
scription offered but a few—and, as we 
shall see, not entirely unequivocal—speci- 
mens of the new pattern. At the same 
time, however, the specimens of both gil 
nk and yqtl nk were found in so lucid a 
context—that of the king’s achievements 
—that there could be no mistaking of 
their meaning. In fact, those who have 
studied the statue inscription all but 
agreed as to the rendering of neariy each 
given specimen. What puzzled them was 
the analysis of the new pattern rather than 
the meaning of its concrete occurrences. 

The fact of the matter is that, judged 
by standard or conventional Semitic us- 
age, a sentence of the type yqgil nk did 
seem to defy analysis. For, if ygtl was a 
finite verb, it would normally represent 
an imperfect of the third person; specifi- 
cally in Phoenician, it might also repre- 
sent a perfect of the third person, namely, 
a perfect in the causative. Here, however, 

* Actually, a sentence structure of the type first- 
person-pronoun + ygti can be shown to have been in 
vogue among the early Hebrews; see the writer's arti- 


cle, ‘The Divine Name YH WH,"’ etc., in the Decem- 
ber (1949) issue of the JBL. 


the subject or agent was a first person, nk, 
which would require °gil, if an imperfect 
was intended, or yqilt, if a perfect was in- 
tended. 

Of course, a sentence beginning with a 
verb form followed by a pronoun need not 
involve a finite verb. On the contrary, 
such a sentence would as a rule represent 
the verb by a participle; and, in fact, one 
of our two patterns, gil nk, could most 
naturally be so analyzed; namely, as a 
participle of the simple stem followed by 
the first-person pronoun. However, a par- 
ticiple of the type ygtl did not exist in 
Semitic as hitherto known. What, there- 
fore, was the nature of the new pattern? 

It is not without interest to note the 
various reactions of scholars to the enigma 
before us and the suggestions that have 
been advanced toward its solution. 

Perhaps the most radical theory that 
has been proposed is to the effect that 
yqll does indeed represent an imperfect of 
the third person but that, in all the speci- 
mens under discussion (not only of ygtl nk 
but also of gtl nk), the word *nk must be 
seen to be a proper name—‘“unless ex- 
treme violence were done to grammar.” 
Hence, a passage like 2:11—12 of the stat- 
ue inscription, 


w nk ztwd “ninm 
yrdm °nk, 


should be taken to mean “And I °>ZTWD 
humbled them. °NK brought them 
down!’’* 

No less radical is the suggestion where- 
by we would here be faced with a linguis- 
tic barbarism on the part of the author of 
the inscription, who applied third-person 
perfects to the pronoun of the first person, 
so that ygil nk should be understood as 


‘See R. D. Barnett, J. Leveen, and C. J. Moss, 
‘‘A Phoenician Inscription from Eastern Cilicia,"’ Jrag, 
X, No. 1 (1948), 56 ff.; ef. p. 62. 
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standing in lieu of ygtlt nk and, conse- 
quently, glt nk in lieu of gilt -nk.* 

Still another theory suggests that we 
should discern in the specimens of ygtl nk, 
if not even in those of qtl 2nk, instances in 
which an infinitive, used absolutely, is 
followed by the agent, “though no clear 
example with a pronominal suffix [such as 
manifested by the yrdm °nk just quoted] 
has yet been cited.’ 

Thus the reactions of scholars to the 
phenomenon before us have been en- 
hanced by norms and rules of Semitic 
morphology in the convention hitherto 
known. Guided by the same convention, 
the present writer went so far as to doubt 
the epigraphic existence of the new pat- 
tern. Specifically, he proposed that—with 
the sole exception of yhw °nk, which might 
have been a mere error for the “correct” 
mhw -nk—all instances of an alleged ygil 
nk offered by the statue inscription could 
be conceived of, morphologically, as speci- 
mens of gtl nk, that is, as instances of a 
nominal sentence in which the “normal” 
participle of the simple stem (qatil) formed 
the predicate, the following °nk forming 
the subject. Some of the king’s achieve- 
ments, it is true, clearly involved actions 
of an intensive, factitive, or causative na- 
ture; but it seemed easier to imagine that 


* See J. Friedrich, ‘‘Eine altphénizische Inschrift 
aus Kilikien,’’ in Forschungen und Fortschritte, XXIV, 
Nos. 7/8, 786. 


* This theory has first been advanced by A. M. 
Honeyman, ‘‘Phoenician Inscription from Karatepe”’ 
(Le Muséon, LXI, Nos. 1—2 [1948], 43 ff.), with the 
qualification that ‘in some instances the forms may 
be participles of the simple stem"’ and that examples 
of an infinitive ‘“‘with a prenominal jsic] suffix’’ have 
hitherto not been found. Without qualification this 
theory was submitted by C. H. Gordon, ‘‘Phoenician 
Inscriptions from Karatepe’’ (JQR, XX XIX, No. 1, 
41 ff.), who cites both bn ’nk and yrdm ?nk as instances 
in which ‘‘the infinitive, used absolutely, is followed 
by the subject (!)."’ See also R. Marcus and I. J. Gelb 
(‘A Preliminary Study of the New Phoenician In- 
scription from Cilicia,"" JNES, VII (1948], 194 ff.), 
who merely state (p. 197) that such forms as wbhn ?nk 
might be ‘‘a participle followed by the subject,"’ but 
that this does not fit in cases where pi‘el is expected or 
a “‘jif‘il”’ is clearly intended. 


his Phoenician scribe employed the sim- 
ple stem for such actions—a peculiarity 
not unknown elsewhere in Semitic’—than 
that he should have used the morphologi- 
cally incongruous pattern of yqtl nk. 


EVIDENCE FROM THE GATE INSCRIPTION 


The appearance of a complete and well- 
preserved version of Azitawaddu’s epi- 
graph has proved invaluable both for its 
own sake and for the light it sheds on the 
many uncertainties offered by the frag- 
mentary version of the statue inscription. 
It has proved especially helpful with re- 
gard to the enigma which we have dis- 
cussed. In particular, it has removed any 
doubt whatever as to the existence of the 
pattern yqgtl -nk, and it has added fresh 
material to both the specimens of this pat- 
tern and those of gil nk. I submit, indeed, 
that the problem may now be considered 
as solved: By the testimony of the gate in- 
scription, it becomes virtually certain that 
in both patterns we deal with a nominal 
sentence of the type participle-predicate 
+ pronoun-subject, except that in gil 
-nk the participle is of the simple stem, 
while in yqil nk it is of the causative-facti- 
tive stem. 

Mere juxtaposition of the respective 
specimens of our two patterns should suf- 
fice to substantiate the above proposition. 
It will be noted that in the rendering of 
any given specimen no other considera- 
tion has been followed than that of its im- 
mediate and over-all context. For the sake 
of convenience, the specimens have been 
listed in the order of their occurrence in 
the inscription, and the particle w, by 
which the king usually introduces his in- 
dividual achievements, has been omitted, 
except when it appears to serve as a sub- 
ordinating conjunction rather than as 4 
mere copulative. 


7 See below, n. 9. 
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gtl -nk 
1 mb nk ‘grt [|p ‘r 


I have made prosper [aljike country and town. 


2 pil nk ss ‘I ss 
I have added horse to horse. 


3 Sbr [‘nk] tm lem 
[I] have broken the safety of the insolent. 


trg nk kl hr“ 
I have banished every wicked one. 
5 p‘l nk lSr8 -dny n‘m* 


I have acted kindly toward the offspring of my 


lord. 

6 y8b nk Sl ks? by 

I have sat upon the throne of my father. 
7 St nk Slm >t kl mlk 

I have made peace with every king. 
8 bn nk hmyt “et 

I have built mighty walls. 
9 bn nk hmyt 

I have built the walls. 
10 ‘n nk rst “at. 

I have humbled mighty lands. 
11 bn nk hart z 

I have built this citadel 
12 St nk 8m >2twdy 

I have called its name “Azitawaddiya.”’ 
13 bny nk 

I have built it. 
14 w bn nk hart z 

When I had built this citadel, 
15 w St nk 3m >ztwdy 

and called its name “Azitawaddiya.”’ 


In appraising the material just adduced 
it is well to keep in mind the following 
considerations. 

a) With but one exception, all the verbs 
occurring in the specimens of gtl nk may 
be found elsewhere in Semitic to be used 
in the simple stem. When so used, the 
verbs in question carry connotations 
either identical or nearly identical with 
those required by the context of our in- 


*On the ambiguity of *dny, see New Discoveries 
(above, n. 2), a. t 


yqtl -nk 
1 yhw nk yt <“m?> dnnym 
I have enlivened the < people of the> 
Danunites. 
2 yrhb -nk rg “mq *dn 
I have expanded the land of the Plain 
of Adana. 
yin? nk bt »dn bn‘m® 
I have set up the house of my lord in 
comfort. 
yrdm nk 
I have made them go down. 
5 ySbm onk 
I have caused them to settle. 


5 yb nk bn bl krntrys 

I have installed in it Baal K. 
7 ylk nk zbh 

I have offered sacrifice. 


scription. Moreover, all the verbs in ques- 
tion are frequently represented by parti- 
ciples: the transitives mdlé, pé@l, sdbér, 
sat, béné, in Hebrew; tarik, in Arabic and 
Aramaic; and the intransitive yés@b, in 
Hebrew. 

b) The sole exception is “n °nk, which is 
used here in a sense (“to humble, subdue,”’ 
etc.) that elsewhere is expressed by forms 
of the intensive (Hebrew, Arabic, appar- 
ently also Moabite). Disagreement of this 
kind, however, is not unusual either in dif- 
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ferent Semitic dialects or even in one and 
the same dialect.° 

c) With only one exception, too, all the 
connotations demanded by the context for 
the verbs occurring in the specimens of 
yqtl nk are expressed elsewhere in Semitic 
by causatives of the same verbs. Here, 
again, participles are quite frequent: 
muhyi, in Arabic; mahhé, mahyd, in Ara- 
maic; marhib, mésib, mélik, in Hebrew. 
The exception here concerns the specimen 
yin nk, but only because in dialects other 
than Phoenician the action of “setting up, 
establishing” is expressed by verbs other 
than tn. 

d) As already indicated, it is all but in- 
conceivable that the pattern qtl nk would 
have been taken for anything but that of 
a participle plus first-person pronoun, if 
all of the king’s achievements were re- 
counted in this pattern, that is, if all his 
actions had involved verbs of the simple 
stem. The sole ground on which gtl nk has 
been considered as representing some- 
thing else is its being made to alternate 
with ygtl nk. However, since this alterna- 
tion occurs only with actions of a causa- 
tive-factitive nature—actions, moreover, 
that are expressed elsewhere in Semitic 
by morphologic causatives—the inescap- 
able inference is that our two patterns dif- 
fer only in the verbal stem they represent; 
and that, if gél is a participle of the simple 
stem, yqgil is of necessity a participle of the 
causative. 

e) In ygtl nk, therefore, we deal not 
with a new sentence pattern but with an 
old and common type of sentence involv- 


*A particularly clear example is the case of ‘‘to 
water, to irrigate, to let drink,"’ for which the causa- 
tive is used invariably in Hebrew and Aramaic, but the 
simple stem in Ugaritic and Arabic. Similarly, the 
participle of ‘‘to speak, to tell,’’ may be found now in 
the intensive (médabbér), now in the simple stem 
(débér), in Hebrew itself. See also the participles in 
“Uncoverer of Depths,"’ Job 12:22 (intensive) and 
Dan. 2:22 (simple stem). 


ing merely a “new’’ morphologic fact; 
namely, the fact that in Phoenician—at 
least in certain locales or, better, up to a 
certain period of time—the form of the 
causative participle was yqil. 

f) To insist that Phoenician must have 
conformed in this particular with the 
other Semitic dialects, where the causative 
participle is represented by a m-preforma- 
tive (mgil), would be inadmissible on 
methodological grounds alone. In point of 
fact, however, such a conclusion is ren- 
dered vulnerable by the well-known dis- 
agreement concerning the morphology of 
the causative stem in general (Hebrew /gil, 
Akkadian *8qtl, Arabic °qtl, Minzean sqil), 
while the Phoenician causative perfect, 
ygtl, has so far not been found in any other 
Semitic dialect. In short, the extant dis- 
agreement in the morphology of the finite 
causative verb clearly militates against 
the foregone conclusion of morphologic 
conformity in the case of the causative 
participle. 

qg) Nor, it need hardly be pointed out, 
would it be an entirely isolated case that 
the participle of a derived stem is repre- 
sented by a pattern other than that of a 
m-preformative; witness the case of niqtal 
in Hebrew, and that of nsf in the Kara- 
tepe epigraph, over against Akkadian 
mupparis < munparis, Arabic mungqatil. 

h) One might be inclined to believe 
that the participle ygtl developed in Phoe- 
nician on the analogy of that of the simple 
stem or perhaps on the analogy of the 
N-stem.'® More likely, the development 
occurred in reverse order. That is to say, 
on the basis of the Karatepe epigraph, on 
the one hand, and of the younger Phoeni- 
cian inscriptions, on the other, it would 
appear that the Phoenicians had inherited 
a causative participle of the type yeil, 
which eventually came to be replaced by 


109 See New Discoveries, p. 17. 
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mgtl on the analogy of the intensive (ma- 
gattil). In like manner, it will be recalled, 
the passive participle of the simple stem 
(Hebrew qatal, Aramaic gétil) came to be 
replaced by the m-preformative type 
(magtal) in Arabic, while Ethiopic came to 
apply that type, in certain verbs, even to 
the active participle of the simple stem." 

i) Apart from the particular instances 
which we have discussed, the epigraph’ of 
Azitawaddu employs a rather large vari- 
ety of verb forms with admirable “normal- 
cy.” Thus, taking as a basis the gate in- 
scription, we find it to exhibit the Semitic 
verb structure as follows: 

Perfect: third person: »ps, “has, or have, 
blotted out’’ (probably intensive); brk, “has 
blessed’ (int.); kn, “has, or have, been’’; 
w mh, “will expunge’’ (if w-consecutive) or “let 
expunge”’ (if optative); perhaps ‘bd, “had sub- 
jugated”’ (int.); ‘n, “had humbled”’ (pl.); p‘l, 
“had wrought’’; w &, “will, would put’ (w- 
cons.); with pronominal object: p‘in; “has 
made me’’; p‘in, “have served (or: submitted 
to) me’’; Slhn, “have ordered me’”’ 

Perfect: first person: ySbt, “I caused to set- 
tle’ (caus.); with pronominal object: ‘ninm, 
“T did humble them”’; Sinm, “I did put them.” 

Imperfect: third person: ydr, “they give 
praise’’ (prob. int.); yhmd, “would covet’; 
ykn, “may he (they) be’’; ylk, “they offer’’ 
gifts (caus.); ymh, “would expunge’; ys‘, 
“would defile’; y°bd, “they render service’’; 
yp'l, “would do”’; y&t*, “would dread’”’ 

Imperfect: first person: >8t, “I put.” 

Participles (other than with nk): »% yb, 
“that dwell’’ or “that are, have been, dwelling”’ 
(gramm. sg. referring to “this people’); mtmll, 
“seeking to cut off’’ (reflexive of int.); mim, 
“stricken of’ (passive of int.); n3t°m, “dread- 
ful’”’ (NT-stem). 

Infinitives (always with prefixed 1): lbnt “‘to 
build”’; llkt, “‘to travel’’; with pronominal sub- 
ject: lkny, “in order that it might be’’; lity, “in 
order that he may grant’’; with pronominal 
object: lsbinm dnnym, “in order that the 
Danunites might inhabit them.” 


' See Brockelmann, Grundriss, 1, 577-78. 


Merely by the above testimony to the 
thoroughgoing consistency with which 
Azitawaddu’s scribes employ the Semitic 
tenses as conventionalized in Canaanite- 
Phoenician, it would seem out of the 
question that—in the twenty-two in- 
stances referring to the king's achieve- 
ments, but nowhere else—they should 
have followed a barbaric habit of using 
gti -nk and yqtl nk for qtit nk and yqilt nk; 
or that they should have resorted—again 
in all those instances, and in those only— 
to the extremely harsh pattern of an ab- 
solute infinitive not only with a pronomi- 
nal subject but with a pronominal object 
as well as subject. 

j) In NWS, it is well known, a parti- 
ciple forming the predicate of a nominal 
sentence—whether the subject be a noun 
or a pronoun of the first, second, or third 
person—may be used to describe events 
and actions that occurred in the past, 
especially events and actions of durative, 
or frequentative, or habitual nature. Nor- 
mally, the word order of such a sentence 
would be subject-predicate; but the re- 
verse order, predicate-subject, is not in- 
frequent in Hebrew and is almost the 
norm in certain dialects of Aramaic, par- 
ticularly when the subject is a pronoun. 
The phenomenon has been amply dealt 
with by modern scholars,” so that one or 
two examples for each order may suffice at 
present. Thus, when, in Deuteronomy, 
Moses describes the events that took 
place on Mount Sinai, he says, “I stood 
(?:andki “éméd) between the Lord and you 
at that time.” In Ezek. 8:1, the Prophet, 
in relating the circumstances in which a 
revelation once came to him, says, “I sat 
(dnt y6séb) in my house and the elders of 
Judah sat (yésébim) before me.”’ As an ex- 
ample of the reverse order, that is, of gil 
nk and mgtl nk: in Jer. 38:26, Zedekiah 


2% See, eg., Driver, Hebrew Tenses, pp. 165 ff.; 
Bergstriisser, Hebr. Gr., pp. 68 ff. 
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advises the Prophet that, if the princes 
inquire of him about his conversation with 
the king, he should reply, “I presented 
(mappil >dni) my application before the 
king.” Similarly, in recounting his reflec- 
tions on women, the Preacher observes, 
“And I have found (@-mésé °dnt) more 
bitter than death the woman” (Eccl. 
7:26). 

k) Once the new morphologic element 
is properly recognized, the “enigma” of 
the Karatepe epigraph becomes reduced 
to a mere matter of style, and the sole 
question before us is as to why the scribes 
of Azitawaddu made him employ the par- 
ticiple construction when describing his 
achievements. But this is so simple and, 
at the same time, so gratuitous a question 
that it need hardly concern us here. One 
might feel inclined to assume that the 
construction was intended to underscore 
the continuance of the king’s endeavors in 
behalf of his subjects. In fact, most of the 
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actions involved in the king’s achieve- 
ments—expanding, making prosperous, 
banishing every wicked one, building, etc. 
—are of continuous rather than punctual 
nature. It is equally possible, and this was 
the writer’s first reaction, that we simply 
have to do here with the use of the parti- 
ciple as a praesens historicum, which be- 
cause of its dramatic tempo may well have 
been felt by the scribes to be more fitting 
to the king’s recital of his achievements 
than a series of finite verbs." 


YauLe UNIVERSITY 


1? Purely for their emphatic or oratorical effect, 
successions of participles are not infrequent in solemn 
speech; cf., e.g., the series of seven participles in Ps 
103 :3—6, of twelve participles in the Ugaritic catalogue 
of filial virtues (see the writer's monograph in the 
J AOS, LXVI, Supplement No. 2, 14—15), and of four 
participles in Sura 3:48, and passim throughout the 
Koran. 

The writer has dealt with the wider aspect of the 
problem of the ygtl participle in an article, “‘In the 
Wake of the Karatepe Discoveries,"’ which is to be 
published in the forthcoming issue of Oriens. 





CANAANITE AND HITTITE STRATEGY IN THE SECOND 
HALF OF THE SECOND MILLENNIUM B.C. 


8S. YEIVIN 


CONSIDERABLE literature has grown 
up in the course of time on the 
Battle of QadeS (on the Orontes), 

at which the Egyptian and the Hittite 
armies clashed in the fifth year of Ramesses 
II (approximately 1296 B.c.). Only a com- 
paratively short time ago scholars here 
have had opportunity to read Dr. J. 
Sturm’s detailed study on the subject, 
published in Vienna at the beginning of 
the second World War.' Sturm’s main 
point that concerns the subject of this 
note is that the Hittite king Muwattalis 
acted upon a carefully thought out plan, 
elaborated in advance in preparation for 
this campaign, a plan which reveals itself 
quite clearly on the perusal of the Egyp- 
tian documents concerning this cam- 
paign.” 

This plan was based on defensive and 
not offensive tactics, which fact deter- 
mined the basic premises of Hittite strat- 
egy in this case. The Hittites decided upon 
awaiting Ramesses’ attack on the terri- 
tory under their effective control, instead 
of trying to prevent the Egyptian invasion 
by striking first at Ramesses’ army, either 
on its march through Palestine, or attack- 
ing the renegade Hittite vassal, the king 
of Amurru.* 

Sturm decides in favor of the theory 
which makes the Egyptians advance on 
QadeS from the south, along the Baq‘ah 


1See Joseph Sturm, “Der Hettiterkrieg Ramses’ 
Il,’ Bethefte zur WZKM, 4. Heft (Wien, 1939). 

2 Ibid., pp. 91 ff. 

‘ Ibid., pp. 13 ff.; and more especially pp. 20 ff. for 
Sturm's detailed analysis of the causes of this deci- 
sion. 


and upper valley of the Orontes, and not 
from the northwest up the valley of the 
Eleutheros, in the gap between the Leba- 
non and the Bargylos.‘ During this ad- 
vance, the Egyptian army meets two 
$3$w, who have supposedly gone out to 
meet Ramesses’ troops in order to negoti- 
ate with Pharaoh the voluntary and 
peaceful submission of their tribe to Egyp- 
tian overlordship. In the course of this 
palaver they accidentally reveal the fact 
that the Hittite king with his host are 
camping far away in the north, in the 
neighborhood of Aleppo, being afraid to 
venture farther south in their abject ter- 
ror of Egyptian arms. Sturm quite rightly 
sees in this incident an integral part of the 
Hittite plan of campaign, intended to mis- 
lead the Egyptian generals and lull them 
into a false feeling of security, so as to 
make the Hittite sudden attack on the 
flanks of the marching Egyptian divisions 
all the more devastating in its results.® 
Ramesses is completely taken in by this 
subterfuge, orders his army to cross the 
Orontes, and presses forward with a small 
and totally inadequate detachment, anx- 
ious to occupy Qades before the Hittite 
king would have time to recover from his 
stupefying fright and command an ad- 
vance to the south. 

As to the actual position of Hittite 
troops, Sturm comes to the conclusion 
that the main body of the Hittite army 
(infantry) was stationed at a certain dis- 
tance east of QadeS, beyond the Orontes, 


* Ibid., pp. 62 ff.; and more especially pp. 77 ff 
* Ibid., pp. 92-4, 111. 
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while the chariotry intended for the im- 
mediate attack on the Egyptian host was 
held in readiness on the west bank of the 
Orontes, between the river and the city of 
Qade&S, which effectively masked it from 
any enemy advancing from the south 
along the western half of the valley.® 

As the Egyptian troops were sighted 
and observed on their movement to the 
northwest of the city, where they began 
to pitch their camp, the Hittite chariotry 
began its gradual advance southward— 
round the eastern side of the city’s fortifi- 
cations—in preparation for the final swift 
onslaught on the exposed flank of the Re 
corps, across a branch of the river and an 
irrigation canal forming part of the city’s 
defenses on the west (see Fig. 1).’ 

The details of the progress of the battle 
are well known and need not be repeated 
here.* Suffice it to say that, though 
Ramesses himself performed miracles of 
personal prowess, thereby probably sav- 
ing the day, and routed the Hittite chari- 
otry, which was compelled to retreat to 
the city of QadeS after suffering severe 
losses, the Egyptian victory in the field 
amounted to a virtual defeat, since the 
Egyptian troops were too exhausted and 
disorganised to press their advantage, if 
any, after their dubious victory, and re- 
treated without even laying siege to 
QadeS or meeting the main Hittite force 
in battle. The practical results of this 
campaign were not slow in manifesting 
themselves. Not only did the Hittites re- 
gain control of Amurru, but they actually 
invaded the territory previously held. by 
the Egyptians, probably penetrating as 
far south as the >Arnén in Transjordan.° 

On comparing the record of this cam- 
paign with that of the Battle of Megiddo 
during Tuthmosis III’s first campaign in 

* Ibid., pp. 97 ff. 


7 Ibid., pp. 103-05. 8 Thid., pp. 118 ff., 142 ff. 
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Asia (1479 B.c.), one cannot fail to notice 
at once the close resemblance between the 
tactics adopted by the Hittites at Qadeg 
and the Canaanite confederates at Megid- 
do, some 180 years earlier.'® 

In the case of the events leading up to 
the Battle of Megiddo, we are told of the 
Egyptian war council at Yehem, during 
which the alternative routes of advance 
are discussed and final decisions adopted. 
It is here that we note the first striking 
resemblance to Hittite tactics at Qadeé. 
During the debates of the council, cap- 
tured Canaanite spies are brought in to 
strengthen the plea of the Egyptian gen- 
erals. They, too, report that the road is 
narrow and well defended by the confed- 
erates. In view of the fact that the Egyp- 
tians found no opposition whatsoever in 
the pass, it seems likely that these spies 
were not accidental prisoners captured by 
the Egyptian vanguard. It seems prob- 
able that they were sent on purpose by the 
king of Qade& and his allies to give out 
false news to the Egyptians, in order to 
prevent their choosing the direct road by 
Wady ‘Aré. The confederates relied so 
much on the efficacy of this stratagem, 


* Ibid., pp. 153 ff. As Dr. B. Maisler pointed out to 
me in an oral communication, the founding of the 
kingdom of Sib6On the Amorite between the ’Arnén 
and the Yabbd6q is probably to be connected with this 
Hittite eruption into the territory under Egyptian 
domination. The author wishes to thank Dr. Maisler 
for his kind permission to quote this opinion. 

‘©The author has given a comparatively detailed 
analysis of the Battle of Megiddo and the events lead- 
ing up to it in his article, ‘A New Egyptian Source for 
the History of Palestine and Syria,’’ J/POS, XIV 
(1934), 205-13; and later elaborated the same theme 
in a second article ‘“‘The Battle of Megiddo,’’ Yishai 
Adler's Jubilee Volume (hereafter quoted as Y AJ V) 
(Tel-Aviv, 1947), pp. 258 ff. (Hebrew). It should be 
noted that the first article was written and published 
five years before the publication of Sturm’s study, 
while the second one, though published in 1947, was 
actually written and handed over to the publishers in 
1941, six years before Sturm's study was made avail- 
able in Palestine, so that there cannot be any question 
of either conscious or unconscious influence of Sturm's 
conclusions on the deductions of the author from the 
Egyptian sources concerning the Battle of Megiddo. 
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that not only did they not trouble to 
guard the narrow pass, where a small force 
would have been sufficient to prevent the 
Egyptians from crossing the Carmel 
Range, but they planted their camp at the 
Megiddo end of the route, where they 
were taken in the rear by the Egyptians, 
who arrived unexpectedly." 

The next point of resemblance is to be 
found in the disposition of the confederate 
forces of the Canaanites commanded by 
the king of QadeS. Tuthmosis’ Annals give 
us a short note on the subject: [p3sn] dbw 
rsy m Tonk fiw p3sn] dbw mhty m kh 
risy ...]." The southern wing of the con- 
federate army was stationed at Ta‘anak, 
some 8 kilometers southeast of Megiddo, 
where one of the alternative routes from 
the Sharon, suggested by the Egyptian 
generals, enters the Plain of Megiddo. 
Unfortunately, that part of the inscrip- 
tion which gave the exact location of the 


northern wing of the confederate army is 
broken away, except for the first word 
kh (bend) and the beginning of the second 


wordr...., Which is to be most probably 
restored with Sethe as r[$y], i.e., southern. 
Sethe in his edition of the Annals com- 
pleted the sentence as: r[sy n 8 int Kyn], 
thus placing the northern wing in the im- 
mediate vicinity of Megiddo itself, evi- 
dently taking the Canaanite chariotry to 
constitute that wing. In itself, it is not an 
improbable suggestion. However, in view 
of Sturm’s conclusions in the case of the 
Battle of QadeS, the author is now in- 
clined to doubt the correctness of that 
restoration. It now seems to him that the 
northern wing of the confederate army 
was more probably stationed at some 
point in the vicinity of the enigmatic 
Dfty, mentioned in the Annals as the 

"Cf. JPOS, XIV (1934), 209; also YAJV, pp. 
262 ff., 272 

it Urk. IV, p. 653 (Annals, ll. 62-64) 
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(probably fortified) settlement identifying 
the second alternative route proposed by 
Tuthmosis’ generals.'* In the neighbor- 
hood of that place there may have been a 
wddy, in the southern bend of which en- 
camped the northern wing of the Canaan- 
ite army," since quite obviously the 
armies were not quartered in the fortresses 
but encamped in their vicinity; for the 
comparatively small areas of the ancient 
towns and the consequent density of the 
population inside them made it impossible 
to billet within their walls even such com- 
paratively small bodies of troops as con- 
stituted the ancient expeditionary forces." 


is For the author's discussion of the three routes 
see JPOS, XIV (1934), 205-08 and YAJV, pp. 265 
67. Dr. Maisler thinks that the second alternative 
route is to be sought more or less along the modern 
highway connecting Fureidis, in the coastal plain 
with Tell Qayman, in the Plain of Megiddo, some 10 
km. northwest of the site of Megiddo, along the Wady 
Milh. The author's main objections to that theory 
still stand: (a) This road is said—in the Egyptian 
texts—to debouch into the plain of Megiddo north of 
the latter city, while the Wady Milh road emerges into 
the p‘ain northwest of Megiddo. The Egyptians knew 
full well the distinction between north and northwest, 
as is proved by the description of the positions taken 
up by the contending armies on the actual day of bat- 
tle (BAR II, p. 184, § 430); (4) if the second alterna- 
tive route is that of Wady Milh, it is at least curious 
that instead of being identified by the mention of 
Yoqn*‘im, an important fortress guarding the en- 
trance to the Widy Milh and mentioned in the list of 
conquered cities under the name of ‘n kn‘m (No. 113) 
it iscalled after Dfty; (c) there is not a single tell along 
the Wady Milhb route with the exception of the above- 
mentioned Tell Qaymin, the site of Yoqn*‘im =‘n 
kn‘m, at the emergence of the widy into the Plain of 
Megiddo, while the three ruins, Hirbet "Umm et-Tut, 
Hirbet el-Mansiyyeh, and Hirbet el-Harfmis, are all 
rather small and seem to be of comparatively late 
dates; so that there is no place along that route that 
could be identified with Dfty; (d) topographically this 
route is not more favorable to the passage of troops 
and chariotry than the Wady ‘Ara pass. The top of the 
pass leading from WAdy Tantdrah into Widy Milh 
and the approaches to it both from Widy Tantdrah 
and Wady Milb are not any wider than those of the 
Widy ‘Arf pass, and the descent into the Plain of 
Megiddo is somewhat steeper in the case of the Wady 
Milh 

“It is, therefore, doubly unfortunate that this 
part of the inscription is defaced. It might have helped 
us to identify both D/fty and the second alternative 
route proposed by Tuthmosis’ generals 


% See Sturm, op. cit., pp. 38 ff., concerning the 
probable size of the armies of the two antagonists 
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In considering the probable plan of _ sis’ advance into Canaanite territory and 
campaign of the Canaanites, we arrive at base their defensive force on the best 
two more striking resemblances between fortified town nearest to the frontier, 
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Fia.1.—Sketch map of the neighborhood of QadeS (Tell Nebi Mind) (after Wreszinski, Atlas 
zur altaegyptischen Kulturgeschichte, I1, 173) 


the battles of Megiddo and QadeS. First, where nature offered a topography suit- 
in both cases the antagonists of the Phara- able to their surprise tactics. 

ohs involved worked out a purely defen- Secondly, the main pivot of the Ca- 
sive plan. In Tuthmosis III’s case, too, the naanite plan of action was to be a sur- 
confederates preferred to await Tuthmo- prise attack of the confederate chariotry 
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on the flanks of the unsuspectingly ad- 
vancing Egyptian army. For the Egyp- 
tians were expected at either one of the 
outlets of the alternative routes into the 
Plain of Megiddo, where—as already 
mentioned above—was stationed the con- 
federate infantry."© It is to be assumed 
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southeast (Ta‘anak) or from the north 
(via Dfty)"” would have been surprised by 
the chariotry of the Canaanites hidden 
behind the mound of Megiddo, in the val- 
ley of Kyn, the existence of which could 
not be detected by an army marching from 
the above directions.'* 
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Fig. 2.—Sketch map of the neighborhood of Megiddo 


that had the Egyptians appeared at either 
one of these points, the Canaanite in- 
fantry would have refused battle while re- 
treating on Megiddo. The Egyptian army 
advancing on that place either from the 


“In the case of the southern wing of the confed- 
erate army it is explicitly stated to have been posted at 
Ta‘anak; the position of the northern wing is not 
known (see above, p. 103). These must have consisted 
mainly of infantry, for the force at Megiddo comprised 
at least 924 chariots (see the list of booty; Urk. IV, 
b. 664, 1. 97), which must have accounted for the ma- 
jor part of the confederate chariotry. 


The fact that the plan succeeded in the 
one case (Battle of Qades), while it utterly 
failed in the other (Battle of Megiddo) 
need not deter us from seeing that in both 
cases the plans were based on essentially 


" Of. Urk. IV, p. 650, I. 34-35. 


For details see JPOS, XIV (1934), 209-10; 
YAJV, pp. 269-72; one should remember that the 
gate of Megiddo was on the north, while the valley 
concealing the camp of the confederate chariotry was 
on the opposite side of the city mound, on the south 
(see Fig. 2). 
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similar tactics. It merely means that 
Tuthmosis III, though not less intrepid 
than Ramesses II, was a better general 
and had at his disposal a much more effi- 
cient intelligence service, which enabled 
him to turn the tables on his opponents 
and take them by surprise through emerg- 
ing into the neighborhood of Megiddo in 
their rear, in a narrow valley where they 
could not deploy their chariotry,'® while 
Muwattalis’s position at QadeS did not 
allow of an Egyptian surprise, even had 
Ramesses II had full knowledge of the 
true position of the Hittite forces.?° Such 
knowledge would have only enabled him 
to take all necessary precautions against 
surprise attacks of the Hittite chariotry 
(see Figs. 1 and 2). 

The two cases discussed above, sepa- 
rated as they are by an interval of over 
180 years, suggest that there was a defi- 
nite theory of strategy based on the use of 
chariotry, which had probably been 
worked out and propagated by the people 
responsible for the introduction of the 
horse and chariot as a military weapon, 
whether these were the Hittites, the Hyk- 
sos, or the Mitannians. This theory con- 
sisted of the following principles: 

1. Drawing the enemy into one’s own 
territory as far as the first topographically 
suitable location, which principle entailed 
refusing battle or engaging in only small 
skirmishes while retreating to the chosen 
point.”! 

2. Choosing a strongly fortified city, 
where the topography allowed the con- 
cealment of a large troop of chariotry 
which could be easily led into a surprise 

19 See loc. cit. 

” An attack on the rear of the Hittite chariotry 
would have necessitated a crossing of the Orontes, 
fairly wide and deep at this point; moreover, the river 
can only be approached on its east bank over open 
country, where no cover is available for miles, thus 


robbing any attack from this direction of all possible 
elements of surprise, and foredooming it to failure. 


See YAJV, p. 261 
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attack on the unsuspectingly advancing 
enemy. 

3. Using infantry only as an auxiliary 
force after the decisive blow inflicted by 
the heavy chariotry. In this connection it 
should be remembered that the Hittite 
chariot carried a personnel of three: a 
charioteer, a fighter, and a shield-bearer, 
thus giving it a considerable advantage as 
a striking force over the Egyptian chariot 
of war, which carried a personnel of two 
only. 

4. A corollary of the last-mentioned 
principle was the disposition of the forces: 
the chariotry intended for a surprise at- 
tack from a carefully prepared ambush 
was stationed in the immediate vicinity 
of the chosen stronghold (Megiddo; 
QadeS), while the infantry encamped at 
some distance. The advantage of such a 
disposition was obvious: in the case of 
victory, the infantry was fresh and ready 
to pursue the defeated foe, harassing him 
in his retreat, and consolidating the gains 
obtained by the victors; in the case of de- 
feat, the bulk of the army still remained 
intact in the hands of the commander-in- 
chief, to be ordered to execute a well- 
planned retreat in an endeavor to draw 
the victors farther away from their bases 
of supplies” or to make a fresh stand 
against the albeit victorious but neces- 
sarily tired opponent. 

Of course, the detailed tactics of each 
individual campaign had to be worked out 
separately to suit the peculiar circum- 
stances of each particular case, but the 
broad strategical principles were the 
same.”* 

2 A good example of such tactics is provided by the 
Mitannians in Thutmosis III's eighth campaign in 
Asia, for a detailed discussion of which see J POS, 


XIV (1934), 213-14. Cf. also R. O. Faulkner, /2A, 
XXXII (1946), 40-41. 

23 The existence of such a more or less rigid code of 
strategics would help to explain the seeming indolence 
of the Canaanite generals in face of Thutmosis’ emer- 
gence into their rear. If those were the tactics they ad- 
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It should be remembered also that the 
above applies only to defensive operations 
in face of a foreign attack. What might 


hered to, they simply did not know the answer to a 
move that changed the whole situation and made their 
strategy valueless, and they were not apparently bril- 
liant and subtle enough to have thought of something 
on the spot. They had to rely then on sheer force to 
decide the battle, with themselves at a moral disad- 
vantage, having lost the initiative and not knowing 
what to do. This seems a better explanation of their in- 
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have been the principles worked out by 
the Hittites-Canaanites in cases in which 
they assumed the initiative and attacked 
their neighbors, we do not know for the 
present. 

JERUSALEM 


activity than the one the author tried to suggest in 
J POS, XIV (1934), 210-11. Fisher's explanation (op 
cit., p. 211, n. 84) is absolutely impossible 





SOME AKKADIAN ETYMOLOGIES 


ARMAS SALONEN 


1. i3/ltuhhu 

HE word written ‘")¢§/il-GaB-hu 

has generally been read 7§/ld/t/tah- 
hu and explained as “whip.’’ How- 

ever, as pointed out by Sedat Alp, JCS, I 
(1947), 168, n. 12, it has to be read i&/ltuh- 
hu!: Note 1BoT, XXXVI, II. 12, 12: @15.- 
Tu.uy.yA. For the value tuh of the sign 
GAB compare also KBo, VI. 3. II. 10 with 
VI. 5. ILL. 3 (cf. Sommer, OLz, XXVII 
[1924], 23). An etymology on the basis of 
the old reading iStahhu has been suggested 
by v. Soden, OLz, XXXVI (1933), 738, n. 
3, who takes it, questionably, as a Sumer- 
ian loan-word from e&-dabh, “dop- 


peltes Seil’’ (in analogy to Siltahu < §i1- 


dah, ‘“doppelschneidig”). A Sumerian 
e&-dah, however, is unknown to me. 

For defining the meaning and perhaps 
also the origin of i§/ltuhhu it is important 
to note that it starts to occur when the 
horse becomes familiar and popular in the 
Near East, i.e., around the middle of the 
second millennium. HAR-ra = hubullu 
does not mention it, but its commentary 
HAR-GuUD, line 193 (“CT,” XIX, 1: 
K, 4254)* explains: {u's ans] // gin-na- 
zu // il-tuh-hu followed by *“™ eme - 
fusans] // tam-Sae-ru // dir-ra-tum. The 
meaning of i15/ltuhhu seems to be pinned 
down by the following facts. 

The Hittite text KUB LI. 3. II. 8 men- 
tions *“15.Tug.yU in a list of instruments 
held in the hand (vide S. Alp, op. cit., p. 


1 Not to be confused with ildaggu (=il-dag), 
“a tree’; cf. Thompson, Assyrian Herbal, p. 182; Jen- 
sen, KB, Vli, p. 450; AOS, IV, p. 74, 10; Ungnad, ZA 
XXXVIII, 73; Holma, K/B, 59, n. 2; Hommel, OZLz, 
XII (1909), 474 f. 

2 Cf. LTBA, Vol. I, No. 83. 


168), also the Neo-Assyrian astronomical 
text VAT 9428 (AOf, IV, 74 f.), Obv. 9, 
states: sal-mu mahri“ ina qati imitti-iw 
il-tuh-a na-%, “the front part (of the 
“OLOMAS.TAB.BA TUR.TUR) holds in its 
right hand an ¢.”” Furthermore, the il-tuh- 
hu which TuSratta gives to Amenophis 
III is, according to el-Amarna No. 22. |. 
4 f., decorated with gold and precious 
stones and has a seal. And, last but not 
least, we read in Gilg. VI. 53 f.: ta-ra-mi- 
ma ANSE.KUR.RA (= sisd) na-i-id gab-li 
18-tuh-hu zig-ti u dir-ra-ta tal-ti-mes-Su/ Su, 
“Thou |[i.e., [Star] didst love the horse, ex- 
alted in battle. [Yet] thou hast decreed for 
him the t&uhhu, the zigti (Pl.), and the 
dirratu.”’ 

It seems obvious to me that i&tuhhu, 
zigtt, and dirratu are all parts of one in- 
strument, ¢.e., the whip used for horses. 
In order to heighten his effect, the poet 
presents it figuratively in its three parts. 
The meaning of zigtu is, sine dubio, “sting, 
Stachel,” attached to the end of the dir- 
tatu; it is most likely to be restored in 
HAR-ra = hubullu 5th tablet 1. 70 in 
the section of ‘‘whips.’’ zigtu is also a part 
of the ginnazu whip, K 8592. 3 (“CT,” 
XV, 37); ef. also Meissner, MAOG, XI. 
1/2 p. 30. dirratu is, as proved by Meiss- 
ner, BAWb, Vol. I, No. 43, the “thong”: 
‘“Schwanz der Peitsche im Gegensatz m 
ihrem Griff’ and is = Arabic dirratu’, 
“gedrehter Strick” (allatt judrabu bihd, 
LA);* cf. also the above-quoted passage 
of HAR-GUD_ explaining ™eme- 
usan;, “the tongue of the usan- 


*The Arabic word being, perhaps, a loan-word 
from Akkadian. 
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whip” as dirratu. iStuhhu would then be 
the “handle” of the whip, the part that 
was held in the hand, ef. ina qdti imittisu 
nasi. The Assyrian synonym list ““D” (von 
Soden, ZA, XLII, 233 ff., Pls. VIII-IX, 
|. 201) equates it with ih-cu, from ahazu 
“to grasp.” 

As to the etymology of 7&/ltuhhu, we 
may well state in the first place that 
istuhhu is the more original form, which 
then became tltuhhu. In the second place, 
we can also state that it has no Semitic 
etymology and therefore is to be consid- 
ered a loan-word. Since it is a word con- 
nected with the horse, we may perhaps as- 
sume that it is of Indo-European origin, 
like so many other words in Akkadian con- 
nected with the horse and the chariot. 
(Even the word for horse, sisi, is, as 
generally accepted, considered to be Indo- 
European [= Sanscrit aévas, Latin 
equus|.) Therefore, I would like to sug- 
gest that it is derived from the Indo- 
European root steg (the s belonging to the 
stem, vide Walde, Etym. Wb. d. idg. Spr., 
sv.) from which we have, e.g., in English 
“stick.”’ The cuneiform writing could not 
express the sf sound in the beginning of a 
word and therefore had to write it vowel 
+8 — t + vowel, or the like. A possible 
origin of i&tuhhu could therefore be *Stoh, 
meaning “stick, handle,” the } represent- 
ing an aspirated g > k stop at the end of 
the word. 

2. sap (S2P>s) 

The Akkadan sapi, “to beg,” Il’ “‘to 
implore’ (ana ili), may perhaps be com- 
pared with Arabic &<, ““‘Ungleiches gleich 
machen; bei Jem. (ila) Fiirsprache oder 
Fiirbitte einlegen,” II “als Fiirsprecher 
tulassen” (Wahrmund, I, 993a), and fur- 
thermore with Ethiopic *asaffaya, “spem 
facere, promittere, confidere facere” (Dill- 
mann, 407) with which Leslau, JAOS, 
LXIV, 576, compares Amharic fdsfa, “to 
hope.” 
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3. segéru (sQr) 

Not to be confused with sekéru, “‘to 
lock, close,” is the root S(; or 3)QR, “to 
heat, boil,”’ corresponding to Arabic sgr, 
“‘sengen, verbrennen” (Wahrmund, I, 
908b) and Ethiopic fasag“era, “igne ac- 
censo fervefieri” (Dillmann, 352 f.). This 
root occurs frequently in Neo-Assyrian 
medical texts, mostly with ina tindri, “in 
the oven.” It is written syllabically or 
with the ideogram BE + a phonetic com- 
plement. Important for defining the mean- 
ing are passages where it occurs together 
with the roots BELR “to steam, to be 
(luke-)warm,” II, “to make steam,” 
(= Arabic bhr, “dampfen,’”’ Wahrmund, 
I, 1816) and Ks», “to be cold,” II’ “to let 
cool off,” e.g., Thompson, MT, LX XVI, 
2 (K, 8772), 2 and LX XVII, 5 (K, 9140), 
12: ina KIL + GAR(= findri) BrE*(= 
teseqqir )—tu-ba-har “you shall heat (it) in 
a furnace—make it steam (or lukewarm)”’, 
ibid., XLII, 5 (K 9441), 10, and LVIII,1 
(and LVI, 5), Rev. 4: ina im.8u.RIN.NA( = 
tiniiri) te-seq-qir ED(= tuSelld)-ma tu-kas- 
sa “you shall heat (it) in a furnace, you 
shall take (it) out, and let (it) cool off.” 
For syllabic writings cf. also “CT,” Vol. 
XV, Pl. 43 (Sm. 60), 8c and 10e: si-giz-ru, 
KAR, No. 203. 53: si-qir. 


4-5. THE ROOTS I. SRP AND II. SoRP 


There seem to be two roots srp in Ak- 
kadian: I. s(; or 3)RP and II. serp. 

As to I. s(; or 3)RP, from which we have 
sirapu > sirpu, “scissors,” compare per- 
haps Arabic srf, “den Baum kahl fressen 
(Termite) (Wahrmund, I, 895). 

As to Il. sorp: sardpu, “schliirfen,”’ 
compare the Aramaic raf, “einschliirfen, 
Fliissigkeit an sich ziehen’’ (Levy, III, 
613a), Syriac sraf, ‘‘suxit, sorpsit, absorp- 
sit” (Brockelmann’, p. 500b),* Arabic 
Sariba, “‘trinken, einsaugen, aufsaugen, 


‘ These have been connected with each other al- 
ready by Giiterbock, ZA, XLII, 60, n. 2 
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absorbieren”’ (Wahrmund, I, 97la), and 
Ethiopic Ssaraba, “sobere, (im)bibere”’ 
(Dillmann, 240). 


6-7. THE ROOTS Sp¢r and 82%; 

To be added to Ges.-Buhl"’, p. 812d, 
sv. L. Suh (Arabic syz), “gleich, ahnlich 
sein, gleich an Werte sein,”’ etc., is the oc- 
currence of the root 5.7 in Akkadian in 
the word taswitu, “equivalent (amount, 
number),” e.g., Old Babylonian “YOS,” 
Vol. II, Pl. 13. 20 ff. : ga-at-ka mu-us-si-ma 
a-na ta-a%.-wi-it BA-ti-ka SUy,.LUM(= su- 
luppé) mu-hu-ur, “open wide your hand 
and receive dates to an amount equiva- 
lent to your labor(?)’’; ibid., Pl. 33, Obv. 
12 f.: us ta-aS_-wi-it 12 Lip.eup.Lu( = Lit?) 
mu-ul-li-ma, “and a number equivalent to 
12 cows has been (fulfilled =) complet- 
ed.” 

To be kept apart from this root is the 
root S6°7 which occurs in Akkadian in the 
II’ form: st > Summa, “to roast 
meat,’ and which corresponds to Arabic 
Sui, “to roast meat”’ (cf. Zimmern, ZA, 
V, 85 ff.; Meissner, ZA, XV, 415; Holma, 
NKt, 4: Modern Iraq-Arabic masyijj, 
“roasted meat’’). With this root we per- 
haps have to combine Akkadian mu, 
“CT,” Vol. XVIII, Pl. 6 (K, 
5420a), Obv. 12: su--mu = ti-iq-me-en- 
nu, in case Su is not a mistake for la (then 
lamu “glaze’’). 


“ashes,” 


8. Seru (Se aR) 


The Hebrew Sir (Ges.-Buhl'’, p. 823), 
‘song,’ denom. ir, “to sing,” from which 
the Ugaritic %r ‘to sing’? (Gordon, 
Ugaritic Handbook III, No. 1934), the 
Aramaic sird (Levy, IV. 5496), and Syriac 
Siré “cantica’”’ (Brockelmann® 774a) are 
borrowed, has been explained already by 
Zimmern, Lipit star, p. 5, as a loan from 
Akkadian séru, “Abteilung eines Liedes.”’ 
Haupt, AJSL, XXIV, 170, combined the 


‘ 
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Hebrew Sir with Arabic S*ru*,“Dichtung, 
Poesie, Verse’’ (Wahrmund, I, 987a), | 
am inclined to derive both the Akkadian 
Séru and the Arabic &‘ru" from the root 
S24R, which in Akkadian as well as in 
Arabic means ‘‘to understand, to know,” 
e.g., Neo-Assyrian Harper, ABL, 1406: 
i-Se-er, KAR, 473: a-di Say-a-[ri], also 
KBo, I, 10. 21: a-na la-a Sa-a-ri “beyond 
understanding”; the II' form “to make 
understand,” e.g., Boissier, DA, 217-19, 
1. 11 and 16: w-Sar-ra. For Arabic *, 
“‘wissen, kennen, bemerken, merken; 
dichten, Verse machen,” see Wahrmund, 
I, 987a. If the Hebrew and Aramaic 
words were original, they should begin 
with &, Syriac Semkath. Dr. Jacobsen sug- 
gests to me that the Sumerian sir; “to 
sing’’ (= zamdru) might be a loan from 
Akkadian. To this I want to note that the 
writing Se-ra-am, e.g., in the Ma?ri letters 
(vide Dossin, RA, XX XV, 11, n. 1), clear- 
ly shows that the Akkadians still felt the 
« ©) which did not exist in Sumerian. 
Therefore sir; may well be from Ak- 
kadian and not the other way around. 


9. Sibqu (S:BQ) . 


It is tempting to connect the Akkadian 
araé syllabary word, LTBA, Ul, No. 1. 
XII. 140 (Sarru-malku 4th tablet) : &-ib-qu’ 
= te;-e-mu, “intelligence’’ (the next lines 
give ur-tum(?)= YY, im-qu= YY) with the 
Aram.-Arabic root: Aram. ®baq, “‘lassen, 
zuriicklassen” (Levy, IV, 501b); Arab. 
sbq, ““Einem vorankommen, ihn _ iiber- 
holen, friiher als er an ein Ziel kommen, 
die anderen besiegen, Einen den Rang 
ablaufen, die Vorderhand haben, ihm 
vorgreifen, antizipieren” (Wahrmund, I, 
8730). 


UNIVERSITY OF HELSINKI 
HELSINKI, FINLAND 


5 Another sidqu, “door sill,” is “CT,"’ XVIII, 16 
(K 8665 + 14076) + 26 (K 4181) + 5 (Bu 894-26, 
48). IV, 18: Si-tb-qu = ri-kis sip-pi. 
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A PERSIAN GOLDSMITH’S TRIAL PIECE 


H. FRANKFORT 


HE limestone plaque of Plate IIT (measur- 
ing 7” < 8”) was acquired by its former 
owner in Egypt, and it resembles, in general 
character, a well-known class of Egyptian 
antiquities. These are oblong pieces of plaster 
or limestone bearing carvings of small figures 
or hieroglyphs; some of them seem to have 
been models used by sculptors; others, show- 
ing repetitions of the same figure, were clearly 
trial pieces made by apprentices.' Our plaque 
seems to have served in this manner. A close 
scrutiny of the original shows in the lowest 
register, where the stone has suffered least 
damage, that the winged bull on the left is 
richer in engraved detail and better modeled 
than its fellows. The difference is most clearly 
shown in the tail and hind legs and can be 
ascribed to the stonecutter’s loss of interest 
while repeating the figures or to a difference in 
hands; the figure on the left was perhaps 
carved by the master as a model for his ap- 
prentice. There is no doubt that the work was 
started from the left, since this explains the 
projection of the middle register on the right 
beyond the upper and lower ones. All the ir- 
regularities to which we have referred show, at 
any rate, that it was not the outcome but the 
execution of the carving which was the raison 
détre of our plaque. 

The animals depicted are alien to Egypt. 
The winged bull is of Assyrian extraction but 
in the form shown here, a Persian variety. This 
is revealed by the curved tips of its wings. For 
while the Phoenician ivory carvers, who deco- 
rated the royal furniture of Khorsabad, Nim- 
rud, and Arslan Tash, favored curved wings, 
and the bronze casters of Luristan did likewise, 
the creatures in native Assyrian stone and 

‘The most convenient publication of such models 
and trial pieces is C. C. Edgar, Sculptors’ Studies and 


Unfinished Works (‘Catalogue général,"’ Vol. XX XI 
(Cairo, 1906}). 


woodwork show straight wings throughout. 
But in Persia the curved wing tip was adopted 
in the reign of Darius.? 

The Achemenian affinities of the bull are in 
keeping with those of the monster in the upper 
register which is characteristic for Achemenian 
art.’ Its squatting posture and uplifted paw 
are senseless in the design on our plaque but 
are appropriately used when a pair of monsters 
act as heraldic supporters of a medallion show- 
ing Ahura-mazda or when they flank a soma 
plant.* The same attitude is used in Achemen- 
ian jewelry when a single monster is inclosed 
in a roundel.’ 

The subject of the middle register is less 
easily matched. The group with a lion devour- 
ing a gazelle or other herbivore is of great an- 
tiquity, but it is generally part of a frieze in 
which the animals are placed upright, or the 
lion is shown defending its prey from men or 
demons attempting to drive it off, and then, 
again, it is shown rampant. If our design shows 
a much more natural attitude than its pre- 
Achemenian models, it agrees in this respect 
with a group of Persian cylinder seals’ where 
Greek (Ionian) influence is as strong as it is in 

? This feature distinguishes the winged human- 
headed bulls at Persepolis from those of Assyria. But 


the winged demon on the palace of Cyrus the Great 
at Pasargadae still follows the Assyrian style 

* The monster, like the winged bull, is rendered 
passant in the glazed brick panels from the Achemen- 
ian paiace at Susa, now in the Louvre (Contenau 
III, 1441, Fig. 874.) 

‘W.H. Ward, The Seal Cylinders of Western Asia 
p. 337, Fig. 1114; Hi. H. von der Osten 
tal Seals in the Collection of Mr. Edward T. Newell, P| 
XXXI, No. 457 

5O. M. Dalton, The Treasure of the Oxus, Pl. XI, 
No. 28 

* So on a Middle Assyrian seal which comes closest 
to our relief: G. A. Eisen, Ancient Oriental Seals in the 
Collection of Mrs. W. H. Moore, Pi. 1X, No. 80 

7 Frankfort, Seals, p. 222 
XXXVII. 


Manuel d'archéologie orientale, 


Ancient Orien- 
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monumental sculpture. It is worth noting that 
our relief shows no trace of such influence; the 
modeling remains flat, and much detail is 
rendered by engraved lines. 

Two other Achemenian models or trial 
pieces are known: one was bought by the Duke 
de Luynes in Syria and represents the monster 
of our relief, walking, not squatting, and with 
some slight variations.‘ The other, said to 
come from Susa and now preserved at Istan- 
bul, shows the figure of a gazelle.’ The prove- 
nance of the other two pieces raises a question: 
Which purpose did these models serve in 
Egypt and Syria? We have argued elsewhere" 
that Achemenian sculpture originated to an- 
swer the need of an appropriate setting for the 
King of Kings once the conquest of Babylon 
transformed Cyrus from a tribal chieftain to a 
symbolical figure. It is, in any case, true that 
Achemenian sculpture has not been found out- 
side the royal palaces of Pasargadae, Persepo- 
lis, and Susa, and it is difficult to imagine why 
sculptors’ trial pieces should turn up in Egypt 
or in Syria. Moreover, the scale of the palace 
sculptures is so much larger than that of our 
figures that the usefulness of our relief in the 
training of a sculptor is questionable. 

There is, however, another kind of Ache- 


8 Gazette archéologique, Vol. VIII (1883), Pl. LXI 
(now in the Biblioth@que nationale). The monster is 
rendered on this plaque as on ours and on the gold 
roundels with a curious tassel on its tail. The panels of 
glazed bricks in the Louvre give it a lion's tail, but this 
may be due to the preparators who assembled the 
bricks. In all cases, however, the monster shows the 
bird's talons, ram's horns, and the “‘feathered’’ render- 
ing of the mane on the underside of the chest. The 
plaque in the Biblioth@que nationale differs from the 
others in that the monster has a bird's beak and not a 
lion's mouth. 


* Arthur Upham Pope, A Survey of Persian Art, 
Vol. IV, Pl. 103 C. 


10 American Journal of Archaeology, L (1946), 6-14 
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menian work which required for its production 
figures of the type and on the scale of those on 
our relief. A recent acquisition of the museum 
consists of a profusion of Achemenian orna- 
ments of sheet gold, provided at the back with 
small rings so that they could be sewn on to 
garments and horse trappings. The Oriental 
Institute group, as well as the Treasury of the © 
Oxus in the British Museum, contains a roun — 
del with the squatting monster of our relief,” 
While the presence of stone sculpture outside — 
the royal palaces would be hard to understand, 

the making of the characteristic Achemenian 

jewelry can be expected wherever satraps and 

other high officials were in residence. It is cern 
tain that gold work of this type was made by 

hammering the metal into a prepared mold, 

Our stone cannot have served this purpose for 

a variety of reasons. It is, in the first place, 

too soft and would flake and crack under the 

blows. The individual animals are, moreover, 

inadequately separated (this applies in partiew- — 
lar to the monsters), nor could any of them 
be neatly detached from the ground lines. Mr. 
Delougaz has, finally, observed that most of 7 
the gold work in our collection has been ham ~ 
mered from the back into a die. Such a nega-— 
tive could be prepared, either by casting in bi- 
tumen or by carving, from a relief showing the 
design as it was intended to appear. Here, 
then, lies the connection between our relief and 
the jeweler’s craft. We have seen that the 
plaque must, on internal evidence, be consid 
ered a model or a trial piece. But it seems to 
have served in the training, not of sculptors, 
but of the goldsmiths whose exquisite work 
can now be admired in the Oriental Institute 
Museum. 


Warsurc INsTITUTE 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 
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ACHEMENIAN TRIAL Piece FROM Ecypt (ORIENTAL INSTITUTE Museum No. A 27978) 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Studier over Erstatningslaeren i Islamisk Ret. 
By Ertc ScuramM-Nietsen. Copenhagen: 
Store Nordiske Videnskabsboghandel, 1945. 
This Danish thesis on the theory of damagés 

in Islamic law deserves attention as a welcome 
addition to the rather small group of studies in 
European languages which deal with specific 
aspects of Islamic law. At a time when the 
countries of the Arabian Peninsula, where the 
sharia law still forms the basis of the legal sys- 
tem, have become the center of widespread 
Western industrial activity studies such as the 
one under review are of value not only to the 
scholar but also to the lawyer or businessman 
confronted with the practical legal problems of 
the area. The use of Dr. Schram-Nielsen’s 
thesis to readers not familiar with Danish is 
facilitated by a fairly comprehensive French 
summary of its main contents. 

In his treatise the author endeavors to dis- 
cuss the theories of damages of all four ortho- 
dox rites. However, according to his own state- 
ment the emphasis is on the Hanefite rite. The 
study is divided into three main parts. In the 
first introductory chapter the author discusses 
very briefly the European literature on Islamic 
jurisprudence and justifies the selection of his 
thesis topic. He deals at some length with the 
thesis of Emile Tyan, Le systéme de responsa- 
bilité délictuelle en droit musulman, the closest 
predecessor to his study in the field, and points 
out that an investigation of contractual re- 
sponsibility was outside the framework of 
Tyan’s thesis. He then proceeds to a brief dis- 
cussion of the four orthodox schools and the 
Arabic works used by him. He closes the chap- 
ter with a short treatment of the important 
question of the influence of other systems of 
law upon Islamic law. 

In the second chapter Dr. Schram-Nielsen 
deals with damages resulting from torts and 
more specifically deals with the following top- 
ies: blood money, responsibility for damage 


done by slaves, animals, and inanimate ob- 
jects, through so-called usurpation of a piece of 
property (ghasb), and, finally, theft. The third 
chapter deals with damages resulting from con- 
tractual relationships. The author discusses 
sale, pledge, lease and hire, force majeure, agen- 
cy, gift, deposit, loan, and negotiorum gestio. 
Under this last heading the author also deals 
briefly with misappropriation of lost goods. 
In his small book Dr. Schram-Nielsen dis- 
plays a good knowledge of the Arabic legal 
sources from which he quotes extensively. 
Throughout his study he has furthermore en- 
deavored to use the comparative method, that 
is, to compare the various institutions and 
theories of Islamic law with corresponding in- 
stitutions and theories in other laws, primarily 
Roman law, Jewish law, and the ancient Near 
Eastern laws. It has long been a problem in 
legal history to what extent such comparative 
methods should be used. It is evident that a 
comparative treatment of legal problems can 
do much to elucidate the nature of a specific 
institution of the legal system under discus- 
sion. Care must be taken, however, to distin- 
guish between instances where, for over-all 
reasons, reception from one system to the 
other can be considered likely and those cases 
where a parallel development is more probable. 
For the most part the author has throughout 
his study, merely set forth the similar rules of 
Roman law or Near Eastern laws without at- 
tempting to establish a definite line of recep- 
tion. For this the author should not be blamed. 
It may appear doubtful on the basis of our 
present knowledge how far such a definite line 
could be established for any specific field of 
law. It certainly could be attempted only on 
the basis of a thorough knowledge of Hellenis- 
tic and Roman law as applied in the lands of 
the Eastern Mediterranean, of the develop- 
ment of Sumerian and Akkadian law and their 
influence upon Jewish law and other legal sys- 
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tems of the ancient Near East, such as Hurrian 
law and Hittite law, which in turn inay have 
influenced later legal developments. Besides, 
the development of Persian law would have to 
be taken into account. An investigation of this 
kind would thus be a monumental task which 
could not be attempted in the framework of a 
doctoral dissertation. In pointing out similari- 
ties and dissimilarities, the author may have 
helped, however, to lay the groundwork for 
later more intensive studies in the specific field 
of law which he has discussed. 

The author has approached his topic mainly 
from a casuistic point of view. He deals with 
the individual legal institutions and sets forth 
the rules of liability and damages applicable to 
them. No attempt is made to establish any 
over-all theory of liability in Islamic law on the 
basis of these individual cases or to discuss 
under general viewpoints the Islamic attitude 
toward unintentional harm, negligence, and 
intentional damage. 

The title of the author’s study seems to in- 
dicate that he did not intend to present a com- 
plete discussion of the Islamic law of damages. 
One should therefore perhaps not quarrel with 
his selection. However, it might have been in- 
teresting and desirable had the author consid- 
ered to include such topics as the liability of 
the co-owner of property for damages or of the 
witness who gives false testimony. Also, in dis- 
cussing blood money, some space might have 
been given to a treatment of the ler talionis 
and its ramifications in Islamic law. 

The study contains a brief bibliography of 
the principal Arabic works used and of the 
studies in European languages primarily con- 
sulted by the author. Judging from this list, 
the author has not made much use of works by 
British or Indian authors. 

All in all, Dr. Schram-Nielsen’s thesis can 
be regarded as a valuable contribution to the 
monographic literature on specific phases of 
Islamic law. His methods of approach are 
sound, and his thesis will serve as a good start- 
ing point for further investigations in this 
specific field. 

Hersert J. Ligpesny 
Washington, D.C. 
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Latin Papyri in the University of Michigan Col- 
lection. Edited by Henry A. SANDERS, with 
contributions by James E. Dun.ap. (“Uni 
versity of Michigan Studies, Humanistic 
Series,” Vol. XLVIII; “Michigan Papyri,” 
Vol. VIL.) Ann Arbor and London: Univer. 
sity of Michigan Press and Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1947. Pp. xiv+126+18 pls. 
5.00. 

This volume, the editor informs us, was 
planned to complete the publication of the 
Latin documents in the University of Michi- 
gan collection. The majority of the thirty-sey- 
en documents (mostly papyri but a few waxed 
wooden tablets) are from the second and third 
centuries A.D.; two or three are from the first 
and four are from the fourth century or later. 
They deal chiefly with military, business, or 
legal matters. 

The caref*1] editing, well-chosen notes, and 
detailed indexes add greatly to the usefulness 
of the work, which is of the same scholarly ex- 
cellence as earlier volumes in the series. 

Among the documents of special interest are 
the following: No. 434, a marriage contract of 
the second century, which combines Roman 
and Greek elements; No. 441, a military dip- 
loma of a.p. 157-61, which contains important 
information about the Roman legions in 
Egypt; No. 454, a military list of the third 
century, which preserves an early Persian 
name of a family or community; and No. 455, 
a camp document of the third century, which 
seems to allude to the revolt of L. Domitius 
Domitianus in a.p. 296. 

The editor has wisely left some problems for 
future study but has made many fruitful sug- 
gestions about a variety of linguistic and po- 
litico-legal matters. 

RatpH Marcus 

University of Chicago 


Land of Enchanters: Egyptian Short Stories 
from the Earliest Times to the Present Day. 
Edited by Bernarp Lewis. London: Har- 
vill Press, 1948. Pp. 157. 10s. 6d. 

This is a pleasing little popular book, con- 
taining the translations of nineteen Egyptian 
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stories, ranging in time from the twentieth cen- 
tury B.c. to the twentieth century a.p. Seven 
of the stories are rendered from hieratic, 
demotic, or Coptic by Battisecombe Gunn of 
Oxford, one of them comes from Herodotus, 
and the editor presents eleven of them from 
Arabic. Professor Gunn’s introductory note 
argues briefly for translating into ‘“‘the English 
which we use all day, and which a child or a 
labourer can understand.” 

J. A.W. 
University of Chicago 
Les Stéles égyptiennes. By Orto KorForEp- 

PererseNn. (“Publications de la Glypto- 

théque Ny Carlsberg,’ No. 1). Copenhagen, 

1948. Pp. xliii+-78+-97 pls. 

The museum visitor and the scholar will be 
grateful for this compact presentation of nine- 
ty-seven stelae in the Ny Carlsberg Glyptotek 
in Copenhagen, stelae ranging from the Old 
Kingdom into Coptic times. Most of the pho- 
tographic plates are adequate for the scholar’s 
reference, and there are transcriptions and 
translations to aid on inscriptions which may 
not be immediately clear. The scholar is 
warned to check the author’s text against the 
photographs, as errors have crept into the 
presentation of the material. 

J. A. W. 
University of Chicago 


History of the Arabs. By Pump K. Hirrt. 4th 
(rev.) ed. New York: Macmillan Co., 1949. 
Pp. xix+767. $9.00. 

It is a testimonial both to the growing 
American interest in the Arab world and to the 
elegant learning of Professor Hitti that only 
twelve years after its publication his well- 
known History had to be reissued in a fourth 
edition. There is room for the expression of re- 
gret that the publisher appears to have cur- 
tailed Dr. Hitti’s freedom to revise his text by 
keeping him to changes within the body of the 
individual pages. As far as this reviewer has 
been able to ascertain, alterations have been 
few in number and rather slight in substance, 
and owners of the third edition need not feel 
that their copy has become obsolete. Dr. 


Hitti’s wide acquaintance with the Arabic 
sources will always command the admiration 
of the reader and secure for his work an impor- 
tant place among the indispensable tools of 


Islamic studies. 
G. E. Von GRuNEBAUM 


University of Chicago 


Al-Muntazam fi t@rikh al-mulik wal-umam. 
By JAMAL ap-pIN Asu L-Faras ‘ABD AR- 
RauMAN BALI B.MUHAMMAD B.‘ALI AL- 
Jauzt (ca. 510/1116-597/1200). Hydara- 
bad (Deccan): Matba‘a diirat al-ma‘Grif 
al-‘Uthmianiya. Vols. V (second part) to X 
(1,960 pp.), embracing the period between 
257 /870-574/1178; and Index (410 pp.); 
1355-60/1937-41. 

This great historico-biographical work (cf. 
Brockelmann, I, 499-506) is now available in 
print in part, thanks to the editorial work of 
Fritz Krenkow. The copy here reviewed is one 
of the very few that have thus far been dis- 
tributed abroad, because of war conditions. It 
is well printed and of great value for establish- 
ing correct readings in the Mirdt az-Zamdan 
(Sth vol., facsimile Jewett), written by Sibt 
b.al-Jauzi. A brief review of Al-Muntazam, by 
Claude Cahen, appeared in Journal Asiatique, 
CCXXXIV (1943-45), 409-10. 


Diwan Ibn <Unain (Matbicait al-madjma¥ al- 
ilmi 1-‘arabi bi-Dimashk). By Ku#atin 
MarpaM Bey. Pp. 269. 1365/1946. 6 Syrian 
pounds. 

Ibn ‘Unain (9 Shabin 549/20 October 
1154—22 Rabic II 630/7 January 1233; 
Brockelmann I, 318) achieved celebrity by his 
clever satires against the mighty of his day, 
including Salah ad-din, in punishment for 
which he spent a number of years in exile. He 
is mentioned on two occasions by Sibt b. al- 
Jauzi in the Mirdat az-Zamdan (pp. 398 and 
462). This edition is based on eight manu- 
scripts and is preceded by a good study of the 
poet’s life and art. Approximately half of the 
poems consist of praises and elegies; the other 
half is facetious and satirical. Both the edition 
and the printing are excellent. 
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Mubammad b.Zahid b.al-Hasan al-Kawthari, 
Tarajim rijal al-karnain as-sddis w<as-sabis 
(al-ma‘rif bidh-dhail “ala r-rawdatain). By 
SHrmAs ap-pIN Ap0?’ Musammap ‘App AR- 
RAHMAN B.ISMATL, AL-MAcROF BI-ABI 
SHAMA AL-Makpist ap-DimasHK (d. 9 
Ramadan 665/13 June 1268; Brockelmann 

I, 317). Cairo, 1366/1947. Pp. 286. 

Abu Shima’s large historical work in two 
volumes (Cairo 1287-88/1870-72), Kitab ar- 
rawdatain fi akhbar ad-dawlatain, namely, the 
rule of Nir ad-din Zengi and Salah ad-din, 
important for the history of the Crusades, is 
well known. The present work is a continua- 
tion of the former, covering the years 591 
1195-665/1266. 


Tiirkische, Tatarische und Persische Urkunden 
im schwedischen Reichsarchiv. By K. V. 
ZETTERSTEEN. Uppsala, 1945. Pp. 132. 


This excellent descriptive catalogue con- 
taining valuable historical information, and 
prepared by one of the greatest Swedish Orien- 
talists, should not be missing in any university 
library. Of the 218 items catalogued and de- 
scribed, only 5 (Nos. 214—218) are Persica, and 
refer to the diplomatic correspondence be- 
tween Shih Sulaimin and King Charles XI, in 
the years a.p. 1680-95. 

The Tatarica (Nos. 135-213) consist of dip- 
lomatic correspondence between the Swedish 
rolers and the Khins of Crimea, embracing the 
period between a.p. 1637 and 1742. 

The Turcica (Nos. 1-134) consist of diplo- 
matic correspondence between the Swedish, 
and other rulers, and the Ottoman emperors, 
embracing the period between a.p. 1587 and 
1749. 

This correspondence casts some light on the 
role played by Sweden’s allies in the war with 
Peter the Great of Russia. 


Cambridge, Mass. 


A. R. Nyxku 


Byzantium: An Introduction to East Roman 
Civilization. Edited by Norman H. Baynes 
and H. Sr. L. B. Moss. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1948. Pp. xxxi+436+48 pls.+3 
maps. $6.00. 
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This beautifully produced book which 
unites the contributions of no less than fifteen 
distinguished authors was prepared before the 
recent war. The Bibliography (pp. 392-421), 
however, has been brought up to the date of 
publication. The editors have succeeded in 
providing reasonably complete and uniformly 
competent coverage of the subject and in al- 
most eliminating repetition as well as con- 
fusion arising from conflicting viewpoints, 
Discrepancies in the evaluation of intellectual 
movements, such as H. Grégoire’s (“The By- 
zantine Church’) and H. Delehaye’s (“Byzan- 
tine Monasticism’’) irreconcilable appraisals of 
Hesychasm, are informative rather than dis- 
turbing, as they will assist the reader in reach- 
ing a balanced appreciation of late Byzantine 
mysticism. 

As usual the connection of Byzantium with 
and its influence on the Western and the Slavon- 
ic worlds are more keenly realized and explored 
than its ties with the East. In an attractive 
sketch A. A. Vasiliev treats of “Byzantium 
and Islam’’ (pp. 308-25), but as a whole the 
book fails to convey that sense of the funda- 
mental unity of the Byzantine, Latin, and 
Arab Middle Ages which the contemplation 
of the Eastern Empire will inevitably evoke in 
the student of Muslim civilization. It is true 
that in origin, organization, and outlook By- 
zantium is more closely allied to the West; it 
is also true that the Byzantine was more pro- 
foundly interested in and affected by the Euro- 
pean development; and, finally, it must be 
admitted that the Byzantine Empire and in 
particular its capital were both more puzzling 
and more alluring to the imagination of the 
West than to that of Islam. Nevertheless, not 
only is the spiritual aspiration of the Greek 
Christian a near-kin to that of the Muslim 
mystic, especially in its antisocial individual- 
ism, but the peculiar Byzantine identification 
of the Orthodox church with civilization that 
is combined with a cultural rather than genea- 
logical conception of nationality recurs with 
the obvious modifications in the ideologies of 
the Muslim states. 

With this qualification Byzantium may be 
described as a convincing and almost encyclo- 
pedic survey of East Roman history and civili- 
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zation. The economic life, public finances, lan- 
guage, literature and art, education, and the 
religious life, and again the relations with the 
Balkan Slavs and the Russians, come in for 
precise and factual treatment. 

In his thoughtful Introduction, Baynes 
summarizes (pp. xxx f.) the Byzantine achieve- 
ment, mostly in terms of its legacy to the 
Western world. Byzantium preserved classical 
literature and salvaged classical law; it con- 
tinued the writing of history; it created great 
religious art; it evangelized the Slavs; 6n 
Byzantine soil, in Egypt and Syria, did monas- 
ticism arise; and Byzantium evolved a peculiar 
mystic theology “which transcending reason 
sought the direct experience of the vision of 
God and of union with the Godhead” (p. 
xxxi). One may wonder whether Baynes 
realizes how accurately his phrase describes 
the quest of the Safi? 


G. E. Von GruNEBAUM 
University of Chicago 


History of New Testament Times with an Intro- 
duction to the Apocrypha. By Roxsert H. 
PreirreR. New York: Harper & Bros., 
1949. Pp. xii+561. $4.00. 

As the title indicates, this volume includes 
two highly useful sorts of books in effective 
combination. Here are cultural history and lit- 
erary introduction published as Parts I and 
II, respectively, of a single volume. The book 
is at least doubly valuable for this combina- 
tion. What is most astonishing and most ap- 
preciated is the circumstance that the price is 
very low for such a large and useful produc- 
tion. Considering the values involved, un- 
doubtedly this is one of the best book offers of 
the year. 

Each of the two parts has been greatly 
needed for more or less long periods of time. 
The felt need for an encyclopedic and up-to- 
date history of Hellenistic and early Roman 
times in relation to Jewish religion has been 
quite prolonged. It is now nearly a half-cen- 
tury since the last edition of Emil Schiirer’s 
Geschichte des jiidischen Volkes im Zeitalter 
Jesu Christi was published. The latest edition 
of Dean Mathews’ History of New Testament 
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Times in Palestine was produced more than a 
decade and a half ago. Part I of Robert 
Pfeiffer’s volume is at once a more ambitious 
and a more inclusive piece of historical writing 
than that accomplished by Dean Mathews in 
his reputable manual. 

The historical recordings in the Pfeiffer vol- 
ume are appropriately worked out in the broad 
terms of religious culture and in a manner to 
win the approbation of Arnold J. Toynbee. 
Ample space is of course allotted to Palestinian 
Judaism. What is more gratifying is that ap- 
preciably more space is assigned to Hellenistic 
Judaism. This obvious difference in spacing 
suggests how modern knowledge of ancient 
Diaspora Judaism has been advancing by 
leaps and bounds during the recent decades. 

The author’s account of political history in 
the Jewish homeland is supplemented by sec- 
tions on religious and literary history also. 
These chapters are brought right up to date by 
timely notice of the astounding manuscript 
discoveries made in 1947 in a cave just north- 
west of the Dead Sea. The literary materials 
considered in chapter iii are conveniently ar- 
ranged for sequence study by provenance, by 
language, by literary type, and, finally, by 
date. In the general discussion of these mate- 
rials, needed emphasis is placed on the con- 
scious imitation of canonical writings by the 
authors of the “outside books” that did not 
achieve canonical status. 

The examination of Hellenistic Judaism is 
broadly based on an analysis of Hellenicism as 
such. This is one of the most discriminating 
and best proportioned pieces of analytical 
work in the volume. The literature, the science, 
the scholarship, the philosophy, and the reli- 
gions of Hellenicism are all surveyed. Included 
as religions are the religio-philosophical sys- 
tems, both abstract and cultic, from classical 
survivals to mystery groups. 

The chapter on “Jews in Their Dispersion”’ 
is good so far as it goes. Surprisingly there is no 
section on Jewish communities in Rome, the 
capital of the Empire. This is a very regret- 
table omission, for the data concerning Juda- 
ism in Rome—literary and epigraphic and 
monumental—are comparatively abundant 
and exceedingly revealing. The “vicious and 
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false accusations’”’ of gentile authors against 
Jews are conveniently summarized at the end 
of this chapter. 

As a direct counter to such gentile polemic, 
Pfeiffer ordered his chapter on “‘Alexandrian- 
Jewish Literature’ to begin pointedly with 
Jewish apology. Nonextant Jewish authors, 
known only from citations or scattered frag- 
ments, receive all possible attention. Thus the 
student is introduced to Demetrius and Pseu- 
do-Hecataeus and Eupolemus and Artapanus 
and Cleodemus and the rest. Extant writings, 
on the other hand, are systematically sum- 
marized. Quite frankly the author recognizes 
the difficulty of a double dilemma in dealing 
with the literature of Hellenistic Judaism: to 
overappreciate or to depreciate the main con- 
trasting factors of Greek philosophy and Jew- 
ish religion there recorded in combination. 
Anything like balance between these anti- 
thetical factors was almost impossible for the 
Hellenistic-Jewish authors to achieve. 

Part II of the Pfeiffer volume, his Jntroduc- 
tion to the Apocrypha, was not quite so acutely 
needed as his History of New Testament Times. 
Thanks to Oesterley and Waxman and Good- 
speed and Torrey, we already have challenging 
introductions to this group of “outside writ- 
ings.’’ These introductions are sufficiently few 
and are so very distinctive, however, as to 
make another introductory manual—especial- 
ly one in its proper historical setting—a most 
welcome addition to scholarly equipment. 

At the very outset one naturally questions: 
What Apocrypha are here introduced? Are 
they the Apocrypha of the Septuagint or of 
the Vulgate; of Martin Luther or of the Eng- 
lish authorized versions; of the Revised Ver- 
sion or of Volume I of R. H. Charles’s monu- 
mental work; or are they the Apocrypha of 
Professor Goodspeed’s American Translation? 
The question is not captious but is stimulated 
by healthy historical curiosity. The truth is 
that the Apocrypha introduced by Robert 
Pfeiffer are not exactly any one of these pre- 
viously specified groups. They include I Es- 
dras but not II Esdras. They include I and II 
Maccabees but not IIIT and IV Maccabees. 
Also they include the Prayer of Manasses. 
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There is no objection to just this particular 
selection of Apocrypha for introductory treat- 
ment. In all curiosity, however, we would like 
to know just why this special selection was 
made. 

It goes without saying that the prefatory 
treatment given the various Apocrypha is most 
competent and admirable. Indubitably Robert 
Pfeiffer is one of America’s very best introduc- 
tionists. That he fully demonstrated some 
eight years ago in his superb /ntroduction to the 
Ota Testament. The virtues of meticulous aceu- 
racy and large-scale sense of values, so clearly 
exhibited in that volume, are here heightened 
and sharpened in dealing with the Apocrypha, 
No mere stereotypes are followed in the or- 
ganization of his discussions. Matters literary 
and religious and ethical and historical and 
textual and linguistic and ideational—and 
many other concerns—all receive due atten- 
tion in proper place and in reasonable se- 
quence. 

The distribution of bibliography in this 
volume is praiseworthy in the extreme. For 
the most part the primary source materials are 
conveniently crammed into the text proper. 
Secondary sources are organized into well- 
placed footnotes, and, finally, a special ap- 
pendix of “Selected Bibliography”’ is located 
at the end of the volume. The most promising 
feature of the Appendix is that it includes: 
“Part III: The Books of the Pseudepigrapha.” 
Very sincerely we hope that this third ap- 
pended bibliography indicates that the au- 
thor has already in preparation a special intro- 
duction for the more peripheral ‘outside 
books,’’ to which the horrible designation 
“Pseudepigrapha’’ has been attached. 


Haroitp R. WILLOUGHBY 


University of Chicago 


How Greek Science Passed to the Arabs. By 
De Lacy O’Leary. London: Routledge & 
Kegan Paul, 1949. Pp. vi+196. 15s. 

The present work is readily linked with the 
author’s Arabic Thought and Its Place in His- 
tory (rev. ed.; London, 1939). Both are the re- 
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sults of long-standing interest in the problems 
of the transmission of knowledge and of theinter- 
play of cultural forces from Hellenism through 
early Christianity to medieval Islam. The au- 
thor, as his title indicates, concentrates now 
not on the “what’’ but on the “how” of the 
successive stages of the transmission of Greek 
science, using the latter term to include medi- 
cine, astronomy, mathematics, and _philo- 
sophy. 

A brief introduction is followed by twelve 
short chapters distributed as follows: two to 
post-Alexandrian Hellenism in Asia; three to 
Christianity, orthodox or otherwise, as a Hel- 
lenizing force; three to Indian and Buddhistic 
influences; two to Arab scientific activities at 
Damascus and Baghdad; one to the leading 
translators into Arabic; and a final chapter to 
Arab philosophers. Some notes, a selective 
bibliography, and a general index complete 
the work. The absence of a map in a study that 
spans some twelve hundred years and covers 
territories from Italy and North Africa to cen- 
tral Asia and northern India will handicap the 
general reader to whom the work is primarily 
addressed. 

The post-Alexandrian Greek infiltration 
into Asia resulted in the establishment of sev- 
eral outstanding centers of Greek life and 
thought such as the Syrian Antioch, Bactria 
(Balkh of Khurasan), and the Indian port of 
Ujain. The cultural contributions of such 
cities outweighed and outlived the political 
and economic factors that first led to their 
establishment or conquest. The subsequent 
marriage of Greek logic to Christian faith un- 
der the aegis of an organized Roman church 
constituted Christianity as an aggressive 
Hellenizing agency that reinforced and supple- 
mented the first importation of Greek culture 
into these parts. The story is well told in both 
of its phases, the one showing orthodox 
Christianity working out its own cultural pat- 
tern, the other describing the role of the 
schismatic Nestorians and Monophysites who, 
fleeing from orthodox persecution, placed 
their learning and their skills at the disposal 
of their non-Christian patrons in Persia and 
beyond. 


Islam, therefore, initiated no new move- 
ment when in its first three hundred years of 
ascendancy it brought an inquiring and in- 
satiable mind to the study of Greek thought 
and science. It did, however, convert former 
cultural paths into broad inviting highways 
that generally led to court and royal patron- 
age. Its role was not so much one of passive 
receptivity as one of deliberate and selective 
acquisition with science as its prime desidera- 
tum. The author presents a workable outline 
of this stage in the transmission of Greek sci- 
ence to the Arabs, though Arabists would 
probably disagree with him on some points of 
emphasis, such as the comparative significance 
of the Syrian as against the Indo-Persian role 
or the nature and extent of the cultural con- 
tribution of the Barmakid family. There is no 
reason to doubt (pp. 152, 157, 160) that the 
Sindhind and other scientific works were 
translated into Arabic as early as the reign of 
Mansi (a.p. 754-75) as expressly stated by 
Mas‘iidi (Muruj, VIII, 291). The recent dis- 
covery by the present writer of an early ninth- 
century fragment of the Alf Lailah, or ““Thou- 
sand Nights’ (JNES, VIII, 129-64), elo- 
quently confirms Mas‘iidi’s statements rela- 
tive to early Arabic translations of literary and 
scientific works. 

Two tendencies mar in a measure the au- 
thor’s treatment. The first is an inclination to 
overdetail the internal disputes of the church. 
The other shows an occasional lapse into sub- 
jective generalization, as when he presumes to 
know what scientific problems could or could 
not have ever occurred to the Arabs (p. 2), or 
when he says of the Nestorian church, ‘‘as it 
orientalized it degenerated”’ (p. 3), in very 
much the same spirit that a conservative 
Moslem today generally looks upon Western- 
ization as degeneration. 

The present work from the pen of a scholar 
who has over a long period of years contributed 
a number of books on Islam and related fields 
should prove a valuable addition to the lay- 
man’s library and a handy guide to the young 
student. 

N. ABBOTT 
University of Chicago 
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Arts et styles de l’ Asie antérieure (d’ Alexandre le 
Grand 4 l’Islam). By Grorares ConTENAU. 
Paris: Librairie Larousse, 1948. Pp. 128+ 
48 pls.+1 map+1 chronological table. 
This excellent little book continues the se- 

ries “Arts, styles, et techniques” and is de- 

signed to follow the work of M. Rutten, Arts 

et styles du Moyen-Orient. Covering a space of a 

thousand years and an immense territory, the 

book reviews the period in masterly fashion. 

Asia Minor, Palestine, and the coast of Syria 

are omitted as belonging to the West rather 

than the East in the period following Alexan- 
der. The survey is rapid but most useful, with 
brief accounts of the successive periods— 

Greek, Parthian, Nabataean, Sassanian—fol- 

lowed in each case by descriptions of the chief 

remains and the developments in arts and ar- 
chitecture. 


Small though the volume is, it is more than 
an outline, for the author has a sure command 
of the ancient art and architecture and is able 
to show how the old Eastern styles resist the 
Greek influence and finally submerge the 
Western innovations. It is useful not only as a 


survey but also as a reference, for it contains 
many monuments and sites often overlooked 
or neglected. The coast of Syria and Palestine 
can legitimately be omitted, but it seems a pity 
to include Palmyra and Dura while excluding 
Baalbee and Antioch. The very differences in 
the sites accentuate the artistic tendencies and 
styles at work. The plates are chosen with 
great discrimination and excellently rendered. 
The volume will be a most useful addition to 
the libraries of both layman and scholar in the 
field. 

Cxiark Hopkins 
University of Michigan 
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Egyptian Reading Book, Vol. 1: Exercises and 
Middle Egyptian Texts. Selected and edited 
by A. De Buck. Leyden: Nederlandseh 
Archaeologisch-philologisch Instituut voor 
het Nabije Oosten, 1948. Pp. ix+128. 

For some time the teacher of beginning hi- 
eroglyphic has felt the need of a reading book. 
Kurt Sethe’s Aegyptische Lesestucke (1924; 2d 
ed., 1928) is out of print and out of date. On 
the basis of teaching experience, Professor De 
Buck of Leyden gives us a new exercise and 
reading book, which looks like the best yet. 
The present fascicle contains exercises, texts, 
and the beginning of the textual notes, and the 
next fascicle will have further commentary 
and a transcription of a part of De Buck's 
Egyptische Grammatica, upon which the forty- 
five pages of purely grammatical exercises are 
based. The reviewer feels—in advance of a 
classroom testing—that the present fascicle 
ean be profitably used in conjunction with 
Gardiner’s Egyptian Grammar. 

De Buck’s hieroglyphic hand is always clear 
and unequivocal. He gives us a good number of 
texts reading from right to left. The historical, 
literary, and religious texts of the last eighty 
pages are well chosen and up to date; for ex- 
ample, the Gebel Barkal and Armant stelae of 
Thut-mose III. Our gratitude for the product 
and for the labor which went into it is not di- 
minished by one question: Might there not 
have been three or four hieroglyphic texts pre- 
sented with epigraphic exactness, so that the 
beginning student might have an exercise in 
the precise arrangement of signs which the an- 
cient draftsman committed to stone? 

J. A.W. 
Oriental Institute 
University of Chicago 
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